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For the Companion. 
GOING TO “CATTLE-SHOW.” 

In the agricultural districts of many of our 
Northern States, it is customary—as the young 
folks well know—to hold county fairs every fall. 
Sometimes also there are Town and State fairs. 
Country people often speak of these fairs as 
“Cattle-shows,’”’ though not only neat stock are 
placed on exhibition, but horses, pigs, sheep and 
allkinds of farm produce. Going to these fairs is 
agreat event with country boys. It comes next 
in favor to the excitement of Fourth of July, 
and is of far greater interest than Thanksgiving. 

The writer well remembers the first cattle- 
show held in his native county, in the State of 
Maine. The locality chosen for the fair was 
about eight miles distant from my home. A 
large wooden building was erected, and a high 
fence built, that enclosed about fifty acres of 
land. In the building, and inside the yard, both 
this and subsequent fairs were held. The price 
of admission to the enclosure was fifteen cents. 

It was an exciting event in our lives. For a 
number of weeks all the boys in the neighbor- 
hood talked and thought of little else. The Fair 
was to continue three days, Tuesday, Wdenesday 
and Thursday, the 6th, 7th and 8th of October. 

The morning of the opening day was very 
sharp and frosty. Another lad, named Thad 
Thomson, and myself set off at sunrise, behind 
an old chest-foundered horse, that we had deter- 
mined to enter for the ‘‘slow race,” which was 
tobe one of the “‘features’’ of the show. The 
animal was far from speedy, and it was nearly 
nine o'clock in the morning before we arrived at 
the grounds. 

A great crowd of people was pouring through 
the gate of the enclosure. We bought our tick- 
ets at the window, and pushed our way through 
the crowd at the gate. There were fully two 
thousand persons already on the grounds. A 
gaudy array of ‘‘side-shows’’ at once enchained 
our rustic eyes. There were counters and carts 
for cider, gingerbread and confectionery. Loud- 
voiced auctioneers were selling “‘patent medi- 
cines” and knickknacks of all sorts. 

Close at hand, a snare drum and fife, inside a 
tent, drew attention to ‘‘a rare and wonderful 





show of wild animals,” which the man at the | 
door declared to consist of ‘‘a pair of bald | 
eagles, two panther cubs, a prairie wolf and | 
Hindoo seal; and sometimes he said “‘prairie | 
Wolf and Bengal tiger.’’ | 

Then there were rather disreputable-look- 
ing fellows with ‘‘whirl-boards,’ at ‘ten cents 
4 whirl;” with “ring-boards, at “five cents 
4 pitch,” and ten cents made when you lodged 
the rings on the points. There was also a 
blind-folded professor of phrenology, who ex- 
amined heads at fifteen cents per capita. 

Here and there were even less reputable 
camps, who sought to entrap rural youths into 
“betting on cards,” and to make “rare bar- | 
gains” in delusive watches. ‘Where the car- | 
Cass is,” saith the Good Book, “there will the 
tagles be gathered together.” And with equal | 
truth we may add, that wherever a rustic crowd | 
collects, there will sharpers and swindlers come, 
4 if by instinct, and reap a more or less rich | 

est. 


| 
It was a lively scene; and amidst it all Thad | 
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GOING TO “CATTLE-SHOW.” 


of skill, not at all a game of chance.” It was 
nearer a game of swindling than anything else. 

But the “slow race.”’ That was the exhibition 
that interested us most, because we meant to 
enter our old horse for it. Perhaps I ought to 
make a word of explanation, though a “slow 
race’ is a very common feature of a county 
fair. Usually the object in racing horses is to 
exhibit speed, but the ‘“‘slow race” has been es- 
tablished to see who can enter the slowest horse, 
and how long it will take the animal to hobble a 
mile. Its object is to amuse the crowd. 

To prevent cheating, no person is allowed to 
drive his own horse, butif he enters the race he 
must drive an animal that has been entered by 
another person. Of course under such condi- 
tions each man drives over the course as quickly 
as he can, for it is for his interest to do so. The 
“purse,”’ or prize, at the fair I am describing, 
was fifteen dollars; that is to say, the man who 
entered the slowest old skeleton of a horse, re- 
ceived fifteen dollars, together with the cheers 
and jeers of the crowd. 

What Thad and I had in view was the fifteen 
dollars; and in our greenness we did not believe 
there was a horse in the county that could beat 
our old ‘‘Ponkus’’—at going slow. At any rate, 
he had been over three hours bringing us eight 
miles that morning to the fair, and this we 
thought very encouraging. 

There were no restrictions in the race. Any- 
body who had a slow horse was at liberty to en- 
ter him. The time set for the race was four 
o'clock in the afternoon. <A little before that 
hour, Thad and I drove Ponkus inside the 
grounds, in an old “‘thoroughbrace’’ wagon. 

We found that as many as a dozen different 


the rest of us. Besides being utterly stiff-kneed 
and knock-kneed, it was really nothing but a 
moving skeleton. Its hair looked like that on a 
South American cow-hide, and every bone in its 
frame might have been counted. 

The crowd shouted “Koom! Room there! 
Room for old Rack-o’-bones! Don’t breathe, 
or he’ll tumble down! Is he balky? Will he 
kick? Does he rear bad! Check him up!” 

The peddler had been passing the fair-grounds 
on his way through the county, when some wag 
had hailed him and induced him to enter his 
horse for the race. He was a little wiry, dried- 
up man of forty or fifty years, and dressed in a 
soiled tweed coat and a boy’s cloth cap. 

He wanted to drive his horse harnessed as it 
was to the great lumbering tin-cart. But the rest 
of us cried out against it; so he took the cart off 
the forward wheels, and strapped a salt-box to 
the axle, for the driver to sit on. It was a queer 
sort of “buggy.’’ There was not much to 
choose, however; all the horses were in rickety 
wagons or battered gigs. 

The drivers ‘‘changed over.” We then got 
the animals as nearly in line at the bar as so 
many of us could, ready for the word ‘‘Go,”’ 

Just then it was discovered that one of the 
horses had a sharp stone adroitly inserted in his 
shoe, so as to press up against the ‘‘frog’’ of his 
foot, and still further cripple the poor beast. 
The judges promptly excluded this horse, and 


reprimanded his owner for resorting to such a | 


cruel trick. 

“Go!” was then shouted. And we went. 
The crowd whooped and cheered and whistled. 
Such a strident chorus of ‘‘Gee-daps,” “Gee- 
langs,’’ “‘Hud-dups’’! Such frantic efforts to 





horses (or apologies for horses) had been entered 
for the race. It was an odd and venerable-look- | 
ing troop that drew up near the judges’ stand, | 
which was to be the starting-point. | 

There was one horse with the “spring halt’ | 
in both hind legs, and he lifted his feet nearly a | 
yard high at every step. There was another | 


| get those horses into a trot was never before seen 


in that county. 

We jostled and ran against each other in our 
wild efforts to get past our neighbors and ri- 
vals. One gig broke down, and the driver had 
to mount on horseback, but he went the better 
for that, and got past the whole of us. 


and I wandered as in a maze, open-eyed, taking | with three “spavins,” and a “ring-bone” on the | gether, it was the noisiest, dustiest, most confus- 
Mevery sight and sound. But we avoided the} remaining leg, and the poor creature hobbled | ing and harum-scarum scrape I was ever in, 


sharpers, for the good reason that we had very | 


little money in our pockets. We were cheated | “heaves’’ so badly that its breathings could be | began to look about. 
but once; that was by a youthful Philistine who | heard twenty rods away. In fact, every one had | was not to be seen. 


had “tumblers to break,”’ suspended in a row by | 
4 string, 


in a most distressing way. Another had the 


some ailment or defect. 
The owners surveyed the rival nags with a | 


We got round at last,—the most of us,—and 


‘‘Where’s Rack-o’-bones?!’ we asked each 
other. The shouts and gesticulations of the 


We paid him ten cents, and stood at a distance | criticaleye. The bystanders hooted and laughed | people soon told us his whereabouts. The ped- 
of forty feet, and threw a nicely-whittled club| and made bets. The horse with the “spring | dler’s horse had not yet got half way round /—in 
atthe row of suspended glasses. If we broke | halt,” that lifted both his hind legs so high, was | fact, had but fairly started. A snail could have 
one, we were to receive twenty-five cents. The | the popular favorite at first. But soon a fresh | crawled almost as fast. The animal could not 
‘afety of the tumblers lay in the extreme light-| roar from the crowd told of the approach of | step more than six inches at once, to save his life. 


4ess of the clubs, which were of dry pine wood, | 
much lighter than their size indicated. Thad 
ad T each threw the clubs twice. 


Not a tum-/ paper-rags on top, came in sight. 


another ‘‘racer.”’ | 
A tin-peddler, with his cart and great bags of | 
The first 


The most amusing part of it to the crowd was 
that the little peddler did not understand about 
the race, and thought that instead of winning he 


bler was injured. The fellow called it a “game: glimpse of the peddler’s horse sent dismay to! was hopelessly beaten. It took the judges some 


Alto- | 


The peddler’s horse | 


| minutes to make him comprehend that he had 
won the race. His small, greedy, gray eyes 
shone when he was given the fifteen dollars. 

‘Don’t envy him, boys,’’ said one of the 
judges. “The man is entitled to the contempt 
of the entire assemblage for his cruelty in using 
such a horse.” 

Thad and I were green boys, and had not 
fully understood the character of the race when 
we entered Ponkus. We resolved never again 
to disgrace ourselves in such a way, 

I have described the race for the purpose of 
condemning it. The animals driven in. theso 
races are ordinarily of such a character that it is 
downright cruelty to put them to tho tests of 
such a trial. No noble-hearted man would do it. 

More than this, it is a fact that all races tend 
to evil. Intemperance, licentiousness and crime 
come out from them as certainly as deadly fev- 
ers come from malarial poison. 

It is a surprise that respectable men, who often 
have charge of county fairs, can countenance 
races as a part of the attractions of these gather- 
ings. By them the young are taught to gamble 
in the “‘pools,’’ and thousands, fascinated by the 
sport, are led to haunt race-courses, neglecting 
their business, and spending their moncy in bet- 
ting and in drinking, to the ruin of themselves 
and their families. 

Some one is responsible to God and to society 
for the unhallowed influences of races at our 
county fairs. 
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For the Companion. 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 


By Mary A. Denison. 
THE FRENCH PROFESSOR.—CHAPTER VI. 


Study was over by three the next day. Min- 
nie came to me full of the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion, and begged me to come and see her new 
tarleton, just from the dressmaker’s. 

It was a beautiful, fairy-like construction, and 
I knew she would look lovelier than ever. 

At her suggestion, I wore a lace fichu over 
my black dress, and a white lily in my hair. 
The lace my dear mamma had given me. It 
was bought in Paris, and I had never felt that I 
could part with it. 

“You will hear our French professor,’ she 
said, with a charming smile and accent, betray- 
ing her intense innocent admiration. ‘Mamma 
says he has a great future before him. Do you 
know he is really a genius, and has already a 
splendid position in the musical world? He is 
very young to play the violin as he does, and he 
commands great prices already for his services; 
but he never charges mamma at her reunions. 
He is very fond of my dear mother,’’ and her 
eyes sparkled. 

‘Miss Scott accompanies him. Ah, you have 
never heard her play yet as she can.” 

Our conversation reverted to other topics. 

“So the school-room is haunted,’’ I said, as we 
spoke of that part of the house. 

“Oh, no, that is a pure fiction of Miss Doyle’s. 
| There was some reason—at least, mamma sus- 
| pected something,’?—she stammered, almost 
| guiltily, “and Miss Alice made up a very nice 
i story. She meant no harm, you know; we all 
understand it; but then the servants got hold of 
| it, and it scared them almost to death. We had 
| great trouble for a time.” 

“What can it all mean?” I thonght, but kept 
silence. Why should I tell this gentle little creat- 
| ure—gentle in appearance, at least,—what I had 

seen? Iran up to my room and let Sooty ar- 
range my hair as she chose, forbidding her to 
speak to me of the sight we had both witnessed. 
At eight o’clock the parlors commenced to 
brighten with youthful faces, and to buzz with 
the hum of conversation. I was on the lookout 
constantly for Prof. St. Bouve. Some one who 
had known my parents in Paris was introduced 
| to me, and I was so engaged with him that I did 
not see Miss Doyle come in, but, feeling a gentle 
pressure on my shoulder, I looked up, 
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Miss Doyle, as beautiful as art and nature both | to the use of wine. Here there were several seats like boors; one or two of the most distin- 


could make her, was looking down at me. 

“Do, pray, leave that old gray-beard,” she 
said, in a low voice, ‘and come into the music 
room. Mr, St. Bouve is there.” 

Eager to see this prodigy, | left my companion, 
with an apology, and followed Miss Doyle. 
Belle Scott was just pulling off her gloves, and 
some one was gyrating the music-stool to make 
it higher. 

The room was comfortably full, and most of 
the people, both young and old, were strangers 
tome. I heard the soft, almost inaudible tuning 
of violin-strings, and presently a dark face, with 
deep, sad eyes, lifted, a sheet of music was 
placed on the instrument, and I saw St. Bouve. 

A striking, impressive, almost melancholy 
face, full of the wonderful subtle power that 
gives some men greatness—but yet not hand- 
some. Not firm, and strong, and manly, like 
Dart’s, but delicate and soulful. 

His hair, massed in short natural curls over a 
bold, well-marked brow, hung rather longer be- 
hind on his collar. His hands were as white and 
delicately shaped as Miss Doyle’s. 

For half an hour I sat there entranced, some- 
times with tears in my eyes. The soul’s purest 
fancies seem to find an echo and response in the 
soft, vibrant voice of the violin. I felt as if lifted 
above the world. 

“Is it not delicious?’ asked Miss Doyle, for I 
had held her fingers clasped in mine, and before 
I could answer, she added, “Look at that little 
simpleton, Minnie!’ 

[ did look, and what brought the tears to my 
eyes at the sight, I shall never be able to tell. 

Her face, especially her eyes, wore an unearth- 
ly expression. As she listened, her glance fast- 
ened on the performers. I could not help it, I 
thought of and compared her to the angels of 
heaven. 

Songs succeeded to the instrumental music, 
and then St. Bouve placed his violin away, and 
turning, walked over to Miss Doyle. 

I saw the madame watch the two anxiously 
as they moved away together, and then confer 
with her eldest daughter. 

I was beginning myself to have my doubts 
with regard to Miss Doyle, but her power over 
me was not yet abated, I felt myself angry 
with St. Bouve for taking her away. It did not 
occur to me that she might be in fault. 

At a later hour, Miss Doyle introduced her 
brother, who had just come in. My brother 
Dart being my standard, all young men lost by 
the comparison, 

Mr. Albert Doyle did not look like his sister, 


He had red hair and a red beard, but he was | 


very polite. 

Before the party broke up, I had promised to 
visit Rosebank, and as Friday was to be a holi- 
day, we obtained permission from madame to 
go on that day. 

I had never scen Miss Doyle in better spirits. 
Her face was absolutely dazzling. Everything 
she said was like a poem. On the way home, 
she was all life and animation, talking to me, to 
the trees, to the very sunshine. As we drove 
up to the splendid house, approached through 
grounds exquisitely laid out with shrubs, flowers, 
statues and fountains, her spirits increased. 

“Tell me, does this look like Fairy Top?” 
asked, 

“Not in the least. 


she 


Fairy Top owes most of its 


beauty to its location,” I said, ‘but the house is | 


very old.” 

“‘And why is it called the manse?”’ 

‘Because my Scotch great-grandfather named 
it so when he built it. It has always kept the 
name.” 

We were at the door, She sprang out, and, 


throwing one arm about me, fairly danced into | enemies!” startled me to silence; but her power 


the house. In fact, this excess of gayety trou- 
bled me. It seemed almost unnatural, and I 
fancied there was a pained look in her mother’s 
face as she met us. 

“Tt have arranged for a glorious time,” 
said, as we dressed for dinner. 


night we shall have some music and dancing. 


“Mr. St. Bouve promised he would come,—he | 
would go to the North Pole if 7 asked him,—and | 
our neighbors about here are always ready for a | 


good time, 
night the professor.” 


She laughed wildly, and her eyes danced like | manner. 


flames. 
wonder. 


ter, in a stern voice,— 


‘Look here!"’ and, turning her partly round, 


fixed his eyes on her face. 


I thought this a very strange proceeding, but men retired to tea. 


the table, the service. 


My father had always been very scrupulous as | Madrid. 


So to-night the concert, to-morrow 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION, _ 


different kinds liberally served, and everybody 
drank. Even Alice replenished her glass so 
often that I saw the servant sent to take it away, 
at which she rebelled for a moment. 

After dinner we went through the house and 
grounds. 
| Everything inside was massive, grand and 
| gilded. Everything outside bespoke the wealth 
and taste of the owner. That night I wore lil- 
ies in my hair, and was conscious of my eighteen 
years, and that I was looking well. Still I never 


drew all eyes. Frequently she exclaimed,— 

“Ah, Iam so happy! Music exbilarates me— 
it exalts me. At madame’s I am always dull 
—except at my French lessons,” she added, with 
a heartless little laugh. 

The next morning I awoke with the pleas- 
antest anticipations. Two more days of utter 
delight were before me. I heard some one cry- 
ing and sobbing in a stifled way, and the sound 
led me to Alice, whose bed was in the room 
opening from mine. When I drew the curtain, 
she laid with her face buried in the pillows. 

I was never more utterly astonished than to 
find her weeping, and so expressed myself. 

“T am so wretched!”’ she murmured, “‘so very 
wretched, dispirited, almost ill! It is one of my 
fearful nervous attacks, and I am out of the 
medicine I take for them.”’ 

“Let me speak to your mother,” I said. 

“Not for the world. She is never sick, and 
never thinks I suffer. I believe I make them all 
angry if 2 am ill. I don’t know of any one who 
could help me, unless it is yourself. The ser- 
vants are too careless.’’ 

“What can I do?” I asked, frightened at her 
pallor, and the rings of purple about her eyes. 

“You remember speaking of that gay little 
apothecary’s shop on the corner, not far from 
here?” 

“Feu,” 

“Could you find it?” 

“Oh, easily.” 

“The clerk is a friend of mine—at least, of 
papa’s. I will write for the medicine. You 
must give him the paper. He will understand.” 

I brought writing materials. In fifteen min- 
utes I stood at the counter of the shop. The 
clerk opened the paper, glanced at me, checked 
a smile, began to whistle softly, deliberated, and 
then put up something in a small square box, 
rolled it in two or three papers, and I carried it 
home, strangely conscious. 

I went down to breakfast alone and unwilling- 
ly. Mrs. Doyle looked troubled when I excused 
Alice. Mr. Doyle muttered an emphatic, “I 
thought so!” and glanced at his wife. This 
conduct, this mystery, were almost unendurable. 

When I went back to Alice, she was dressed 
and looking better. A slightly aromatic smell 
pervaded the room, an odor entirely new to me. 

**You see | am almost myself again,” she said, 
gayly; and for the rest of the day we enjoyed 
both rides and walks to the utmost. 

In the evening Alice had quite recovered her 
spirits, and was gay without being unnaturally 
so. Several stylish girls were of the company, 
to whom I was introduced. St. Bouve played 
even more sweetly than he had before, and Alice 
seemed to avoid him studiously. 

“T don’t dare to be more than ordinarily po- 
lite,’’ she whispered, later. ‘‘Papa has heard 
something, I think, for his eyes are upon me. 
| Depend upon it, that sly little Minnie Braddock 

has been doing me harm.”’ 
| Iventured to say that I could not believe it of 
|such a sweet, innocent girl; but the way in 
| which she said,— 
| “What, you, too, falling into the ranks of my 





over me was waning, for suspicion had entered 


| 
my heart. 


Indeed, I was very glad and thankful to retire 
from the artificial to the real, and get back to 
she | the school-room, where Minnie Braddock’s art- 
“When I am | less delight at my return, and madame’s warm 
home, everything goes as I say, so to-morrow | welcome, made me feel as if this were indeed 


| home. 
(To be continued.) 


~o>—__—_—_ 
MRS. SIDDONS’ READING. 


Mrs. Siddons, the celebrated tragic actress, | with a quirk of fatherly pride. ‘‘What do you 
had a deep voice and an exceedingly impressive | want, Taddy?”’ 
In the latter part of her life, she would | 
I went down to dinner in a tumult of | sometimes read Shakspeare in company, and al- 

Mr. Doyle, a large, bluff-looking man, 
welcomed me kindly, but he said to his daugh-, once went to hear her read Macbeth. 


ways with great effect. 


serves: 


| “It is extraordinary the awe this wonderful | 


| Woman inspires. 


again, 
All noise ccased. 


could have compared myself with Alice, who | 


Haydon, the painter, 
He ob- 


After her first reading the like a sunbeam came into his face, and presently 
While we were all eating | Daddy Toddles, having struck a sort of gong 
forgot it soon in the magnificence of the room, toast and tinkling cups and saucers, she began | near, a slight, sweet-faced girl stood in the pas- 
It was like the effect of a mass bell in 
We slunk to our 
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guished men of the day, with the very toast in 
their mouths, afraid to bite. It was curious to 
see Lawrence in this predicament, to hear him 
bite by degrees, and then stop, for fear of mak- 
ing too much crackle, his eyes full of water from 
the constraint, and at the same time hear Mrs. 
Siddons’ ‘Eye of newt and toe of frog,’ and 
| then to see Lawrence give a sly bite, and look 
' awed and pretend to be listening. This was in 
1821, when Mrs. Siddons was sixty-six.’’ 


| in 
oo 





For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF A JUNK-SHOP. 
By Garry Morse. 

Tiny Toddles, aged one. 

Taddy Toddles, aged ten. 

A room on the sunny side of a narrow lane 
opening from an old junk-shop, the curiosity- 
shop of the neighborhood. In this old place 
stands a gentleman who has come for some an- 
tiquated object of a particular pattern. He 
looks like a shrewd man of business, and is a 
lawyer. The iron he wants is to help him in 
some arguinent. Opposite him is Papa Toddles, 
a wheezy, snuffy, bald-headed old man, with a 
very Roman nose. 

“These things, some of them, look as if they 
had stories to tell,” said the purchaser. 

“Goodness love you, haven’t they, though? 
Now that ther anchor, rusted an inch deep, that 
belonged to a ship that was lost outside here, 
and over a hundred souls went down in her.” 

“No one saved?’ queried the other. 

“Oh, yes, two or three. I’ve got one of ’em 
on my hands,” 

‘“‘What was the ship’s name?” 

“Ther ’tis,” was the answer; and Papa Tod- 
dies pointed to a piece of painted wood that 
took up a whole corner. On the worm-eaten 
board the stranger reads, just making out, for 
it is half-illegible, the words,— 

“THE DORIA,” 

‘“‘That’s very strange! That’s very singular!’ 
he muttered to himself, after starting back like 
one astounded. “The Doria! Why, that was 
the English ship.” 

“True enough, Gov’nor, you’re right there; it 
was an English craft, and a good one. They 
put out boats, and I’ve heard that one of ’em 
cruised about for three days,—for’ twas good 
weather, I take it,—and when ’twas found by 
another English ship, there was on’y a woman 
and a boy aboard of her.” 

“Yes, yes, I am acquainted with the circum- 
stances, ’ muttered the other. 

“Not all of ’em, Gineral,’” is the response. 
‘“‘What I’m going to tell you may sound queer, 
but it’s a fact, though it runs like some o’ them 
there book stories. The fact is, a sailor was 
washed ashore on the lighthouse beach, with a 
little gal tied to his belt. The poor fellow was 
stone dead, but the little ’un was alive. My 
brother was keeper there at that time, fust-rate 
situation it was, too, barring its lonesomeness, 
and as the gal was a pretty little ’un, and his 
wife took a fancy to her, why, they didn’t say 
nothin’ to nobody. The way she come into my 
hands, two year ago, was this. John went out, 
and a squall capsized him. Mariar, that’s my 
sister, took his death so hard that she died, too. 
Consequent come this gal on my hands.”’ 

“Why haven't you said something about it? 
How do you know but she has relations living?” 

“What was I to say? John hed kept it still,— 
*twas his place at the fust. And then she’s 
turned o’ fourteen now, and very wallerble as a 
help to the old ooman.” 

The stranger stands looking about the shop. 
Such coils of sea-rusted iron; such bales of old 
rope, untwisted and tarry, such bags upon bags 
of woollen pieces, and paper, and rags; every- 
where something that told of ruin and disaster, 
of peril, broken homes, wrecks, death. 

Tiny Toddles, back of the shop, set up a shrill 
scream—a series of screams. Upon this, Taddy, 
| with blinking eyes of no particular color, and 
locks like the fuzzy ends of the tarred ropes, 
made her appearance. 

“Is that the child?” asked the stranger, 
aghast. 

“No, that’s my gal,” said the old junk man, 





“Oh, daddy, Tiny have upsot all his milk.” 
“Call Maree,”’ was the reply. 

“T hev call her, daddy, an’ she won’t come.”’ 
The stranger, at sound of the last name, 
| started. 
‘Marie, Marie!’’ he whispered, then a light 


sage. 


worth shucks,” said Daddy Toddles, red to the 
top of his bald head. 
“I didn’t know, sir,” began the girl, her eyes 
fixed on the stranger. . 
‘‘Maree, your dooty is to take care of t} 
precious innocents,” was the reply. 
do it.” 
“Does this child know she is not your daugh- 
ter?’ asked the stranger of the little man. re. 
pressing a smile at his grandiloquent manner, 
“Of course; she remembers everything, and 
I’ve thought sometimes I might make a penny 
by advertising her, or something of that sort, 
But then, you know, that’s an expense, and with 
five mouths to feed, money comes hard and goes 
easy. More than one has wanted to take her off 
my hands, but I aint a-going to part with her, 
not without a consideration.” 
‘How do you know but what I would take her 
off your hands?” asked the other. “I might 
make you an offer, perhaps. I dare say you 
have been kind to her; you certainly have 
clothed and fed her. Do you particularly like 
this line of business?” 
“No, Gin’ral, I can’t say I do,”’ replied Papa 
Toddles, speculation in his eye. “I prefer the 
green grocer line, with a snug little shop, and 
more genteel quarters. There’s precious little 
money in this. If I had the other, now, and 
Maree behind the counter, wouldn’t the tea, and 
candles, and sugar go off?” 
“But I was going to propose to exchange Ma- 
rie for the shop.” 
“Show! You’re joking, colonel. Well, you 
must be a queer sort of fellow. Exchange Ma- 
ree! Why, she’d only be dead weight on your 
hands. She’s no partikler good as I knows of. 
Exchange Maree! Well, that is a joke.” 
“Tl see you again,”’ said the stranger. 
“T reckon,’’ replied the junk proprietor, with 
a series of mock bows after the other had gone. 
“Never more will your precious face darken 
these doors. Why, the man must be crazy! Ex- 
change Maree for a grocer shop! Why, the girl 
aint worth her salt, much less a grocer’s shop! 
Well, that’s the lastI shall ever see of that 
chap; and he went in to console himself with 
that lump of soiled humanity, called Tiny, who 
might at that moment, judging from the state 
of his wardrobe, be called a regular milk-sop. 
The stranger, on his part, returned thought- 
fully to his office. Seated there, he began to 
pore over several heavy books, taken from 
among scores that lined the shelves. Presently 
he found whatever he was searching for, laid the 
book down, and turned to the large table cov- 
ered with green baize, and which was well fur 
nished with pen, ink and paper. Drawing be- 
fore him the requisite materials, he wrote the 
following letter: 


em 
“Go and 


“DEAR MADAM,—For five years we have had no 
communication with each other concerning the loss 
of the British barque‘DorrA.’ I remember in your 
last letter you distinctly stated your conviction that 
your child was living, although every means of pur- 
suit had failed. I, of course, could not be expected 
to share in your certainty, and have long given up 
the search. 

“Yesterday, however, I called, quite by chance— 
at least, so it seemed, but no doubt I was guided—at 
the shop of an old dealer in junk, or iron. The 
place is in the lower part of the city, among the for- 
eign population, and in close proximity to the 
wharves. ; 

“There I was startled by seeing the rusted iron 
anchor of the ‘DorrA,’ and one of her boards, up- 
on which I could just make out the name of the ill- 
fatea ship. But the most singular part of the mat- 
ter is to come, and you may prepare yourself fora 
wonderful providence. 

“I think yourchild is found. The man of the shop 
told me, quite unguardedly, that a child had been 
washed ashore on an island, tied, as you have 80 oft- 
en described to the waist of a sailor. The sailor was 
dead, but the child survived. 

“The people living there alone, as I understood, 
did not allow the circumstance to transpire. Finally 
the little girl came into the possession of this junk- 
dealer. She is now fourteen, and her name is Marie. 
I do not think she has been cruelly treated, but the 
ignorant people who now hold her, are by no means 
qualified to care for her, either intellectually or 
morally. : 7 

“I have only to add that Marie is very like the 
miniature you once showed me of her sister, who 
died at sixteen, and I have no hesitation in declaring 
that she is your child.” 


The letter reached its destination, a handsome 
house in the west end of London. The womal 
who received it was past the prime of life, but, 
though faded, and bearing traces of suffering, 
she was still very lovely. How can I paint the 
transport, the almost overwhelming emotion, 
caused by the receipt of such intelligence? 

An hour after, she was found by her son, 4 
young man, who had long supposed himself her 
only child, in a posture of prayer and thankful- 
ness. 

“We must start for America immediately,” ¢ 
said, as he, too, shared the widow’s joy. “Ihave 
not forgotten the little child who kissed me good- 
by on that awful night. Do you know, mother, 
it is ten years ago to-day?” 

“Tt is a singular coincidence,” was the reply: 
“and a wonderful answer to my faith and ™Y 





“Maree, you don’t ’tend to them children 


I knew I should find her.” 
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In the meantime Marie drudged cheerfully in | my rifle and revolver I wouldn't be frightened at a 
her humble home. She was happy and sunny- dozen. Besides, this trip will give you a famous 
tempered, an affectionate creature, and easily | chance to indulge your old passion for hunting, and 
attached to those who cared for her. | Ishall havea glorious opportunity to collect insects. 

Mother Toddles was fat, easy and good-na- | hana must make it with me, and that’s all there is of 

3 : ’ : | it. 
tured, given to scoldings that meant little or “T'll think it over to-night, Abel, and Ict you know 
nothing, preferring to sit, and sleep, and laugh, | my decision inthe morning,” and with this we parted. 
and let Marie work. And a neat, capable work-| [| finally concluded to accompany my friend, and 
er she was, her little hands red in every fibre, 


the following day saw us both at work providing 
her form healthful and pliant, her motions quick | outfits, which consisted of a good horse each, rifles, 
and graceful. 


revolvers, blankets, etc.; in addition to this we em- 
Ifno harm had been done to her soul in these | Ployed a Mexican to accompany us, who was the 
surroundings, much good had accrued to her 


owner of four pack mules. 
podily frame, for she had learned to endure and |, Tt ¥8s not without misgivings that I had decided 
: ap ‘ ty to accompany Abel, for s were ¢ at ti 
be strong. She only dimly remembered the ene as pretest atheros 
past, except in a few particulars. She had not 


inexperienced in camping upon the plains. Neither 
forgotten the face of the woman she called 


of us spoke the Spanish language, and should be 

: quite at the mercy of Antonio, who was to act as our 
mother, but it was that of a pale ghost, far away 
in the distance. A storm at sea she could de- 


interpreter, Arriero, cook and guide, he being in 
truth the general factotum of the party. 
scribe with wonderful accuracy, bringing tears| Notwithstanding this array of objections, I had al- 
to the eyes, as she would tell of herself, as one | lowed Abel to persuade me, and the morning of the 
ina story, who bade farewell to mother and all third day after our conversation found us on the | 
she loved, and was flung into the black waters. ree ues - et oy RE SE Se 
She held Tiny Toddles in her arms, one day, in aig dle sera hee 
. ¥ a ene 7? The evening of the fourth day brought us to the 
that sunny back-room, which, for a marvel, was| German settlement of D'Hanis, on the Medina 
quite in order. She did not hear a carriage | River. 
drive up while she sat busily striving to incul-| At this place Abel unfortunately fell in with a 
cate in that juvenile brain some faint apprecia- | German settler, who was as great an enthusiast at 
tion of the right, and due horror of the wrong, | bug-catching as himself, and unknown to me, the 
Suddenly the room was darkened. She felt her- | *¥° planned an excursion for the early part of the 
self caught to some loving heart; a sweet, sob- following day, in which to indulge in their favorite 
bing voice, half-choked, was murmuring the ten- 
derest words. The strong, arm of a tall, hand- 
some young man next encircled her, and in the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


stantly replied, “Si, senor, Americanos,” whereupon 
the old fellow extended an exceedingly dirty hand, 
and inquired, “ Amijos, no?”’ manifesting a disposi- 
tion to shake hands, and saying something in Span- 
ish, to which L yielded a gracious “Si, senor,” for I 
was more than willing, under the circumstances, to 
be regarded as a friend. 

The next moment, our bridle-reins were seized, 
our horses led out of the road, and we found our- 
selves riding over the prairie, surrounded by the 
entire party. 

The whole thing had been done so quickly, and 
our surprise had been so complete, that up to this 
moment [had hardly comprehended the situation. 
Now I knew that we were prisoners in the hands of 
the Lipans. 

At this moment, one of the escort who had been 
regarding with inquisitive eyes the tin case in which 
Abel carried his entomological collection, suddenly 
seized it, and in spite of its owner's determined re- 
sistance, wrested it from him and opened it. The 
sight of the many specimens, eath neatly impaled 
upon long, slender pins, caused the entire party to 
utter the most expressive grunts, the chief himself 
so far forgetting his dignity as to join in the excla- 
mations of wonder. 

We soon reached their encampment, which con- 
sisted of about a dozen lodges near the bank of the 
river. Here we were ordered to dismount, and as 
we did so our rifles and revolvers were taken from 
us, and we were conducted to the largest lodge. To 
our surprise, we found here a Mexican woman who 
was able to speak English. 

She informed us that we were in the camp of Jou- 


ta-ta, or the White Buffalo, chief of the Lipans, and 


that she was his wife. 
At this point, the chief himself entered the lodge, 
and addressing the woman in the Lipan tongue, held 


pastime. 
midst of her bewilderment she could hear the 


Iwas very much surprised, therefore, to find in 
the morning that Abel and the German had been | 
voices of the old junk man and his wife talking 
at their highest pitch. 


out more than two hours, when I made my appear- | 
Well, out of the confusion order was evoked 


ance. 
Breakfast over, Antonio brought his mules, ready | 
packed, from the corral, and after waiting an hour | voice, “The White Buffalo hates the Americans, and 


for Abel, I gave the man instructions to proceed | I know intends to do you serious harm; but I can 


| a short conversation with her, and again departed. 


intime. Marie moved and breathed in the se- 
renest heaven of happiness. She remembered 
her mother’s face perfectly, and recalled inci- 
dents of her home-life easily, and with a sort of 


reach Quihi, the extreme frontier settlement; if 
not, he should wait for us there. - 

It was nearly noon when Abel and his friend ap- | 
peared, each with their cases well filled with speci- 





ecstasy. She had been faithful over a few 
things, for the junk man and his wife had noth- 
ing but good to say of her (seeing that grocery 
shop which had been promised them, in the per- 
spective); she was now about to be made liter- 
ally ruler over many things. 

Tiny and Tad are growing up very respecta- 
bly. Now and then they receive letters with a 
foreign post-mark on them, and they always 
contain some remembrance for the two uncouth 


children, 
rr 


For the Companion, 


OUR ESCAPE. 


“Old fellow, how are you?” was the salutation 
that arrested my steps one beautiful September 
morning, while passing through the plaza in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

As the words were accompanied by a rousing slap 
upon the shoulder, I angrily turned, and to my sur- 
prise beheld the well-remembered features of my 
old friend and classmate, Abel Brown, whom I had 
left ten years before at the North. Every trace of 
anger disappeared on the instant, and grasping his 
hand, I exclaimed,— 

“Abel Brown, old boy, I'm glad to see you. 
Where did you come from, and what on earth 
brought youto Texas? When did you arrive here?” 

“The pursuit of health and bugs are the attrac- 
tions that brought me to Texas, and I arrived last 
evening. Now where did you come from, and what 
are you doing here ?”’ 

“Me? Why, I’ve been practising law in this place 
for the past two years. Come to my office.”” 

I soon learned that Abel had been teaching an 
academy in Massachusetts for the past eiglit years. 
Finding that his close application was injuring his 
health, he had decided to come South to pursue 
his studies in his favorite science of entomology. 
‘Tll tell you what it is, old fellow,” said he, “I’ve 
always wanted to visit Mexico, and now’s the time 
for me to do it, and for you too. We'll go together.” 

“Will we?” said I, rather dubiously. “Who'll 
attend to my business? I haven’t the time to spare | 
for such a trip.” | 

“Take the time, as I have,” replied Abel. “You 
never'll find a better. You must go.” | 

“But,” protested I, “I do not know the route, or 
anything about travelling on the plains. Why, I’ve 
not been fifty miles out from this city-since I came | 
to it!” | 

“The more shame for you,” ejaculated Abel. “TI 
Wouldn't own it. Why, in two years I’d have known 
every foot of land in the county!” | 

“A statement that I rather doubt when I remem- 
ber that there are two hundred and thirty-seven | 
thousand, five hundred and four square miles in the | 
State,” responded I. 

“Well, confound it, I didn’t exactly mean that. | 
Will you go?” 

“There are a great many things to consider before 
Idecide,” 


“Name one besides your business.” | 
“We are both entirely ignorant of travelling on | 
the plains; the chances are that with only two or 
three in the party, we might have trouble with the 
Indians, a3” 
“That's what I expected. Yon fellows on the | 
frontier are always howling about Indians. With 








mens, some of which they assured me were exceed- 


tured, informed me that he “had succeeded in ob- 


contracts our’ — What’s that?” and the next in- 
stant his face became ghastly, as he exclaimed, 


ians, armed with bows and arrows. 
ment, they overtook us and rode up, one on each 


| more ugly, if possible, by the naked appearance of 





ingly rare and valuable. After bidding his German | 
friend a hasty farewell, we set out at a good i 


pace, in order to overtake Antonio before he should 
reach our next halting-place. 


As we rode carelessly along, Abel, whom success | 
in the morning had rendered exceedingly good-na- 





taining many rare specimens, whose value could not 
be determined, for they were worth far more than 
their weight in gold. Besides,” said he, “for the | 
first time in my life I can realize how Columbus | 
must have felt when he saw before him the long- | 
looked-for shores of the New World; the land of 
which he had dreamed for so many years. Ah! one 
feels to exclaim with the poet, ‘No pent-up Utica 


“Look there—Indians!”’ 

I looked up. It was indeed true, for within 
twenty feet of us was a party of six mounted Ind- 
The next mo- 


side, while a third deliberately forced his horse be- 
tween Abel’s and my own, leaving the remainder of 
the party to follow behind. 

Tosay that I was frightened, doesn’t do justice to 
my feelings. Iwas badly scared. My heart gave 
unmistakable notice of an intention to leap into my 
throat, and I couldn’t have uttered a word, if it had 
been to save my life. <A glance at Abel didn’t serve 
in the least to reassure me. 

I felt that we were prisoners, and knew that some 
one ought to say something, although what was to 
be said, and who was to say it, I didn’t know. 

As the Indian who rode upon my right hand was 
much better mounted than any of the rest of his 
party, Iconcluded he must be the chief. I there- 
fore looked at him and nodded. 

He acknowledged my nod with a grunt, the signif- 
icance of which I could not understand. 

I ventured, however, to look at him again. 

He was about fifty years of age, at least six feet in 
height, with broad, square shoulders, deep chest, 
and long, sinewy arms. He had a large mouth, well 
filled with teeth of almost dazzling whiteness, a 
Roman nose, and high ferehead. Across his face 
from ear to ear was daubed a broad stripe of vermil- 
ion, that gave to it a most hideous expression, made 


the eyes, all the hairs from the lids and brows hav- 
ing been carefully plucked. 

In each ear he wore three large rings, or hoops, of 
brass wire; but no clothing, save a breech cloth and 
pair of leggings. Upon his back was a large rabbit- 
skin, stuffed with arrows, and in his hand he carried 
n long bow. 

As soon as Thad fairly looked him over, I again 
nodded, and as unconcernedly as possible ventilated 
my knowledge of Spanish by saying,— 

“Lipanos?” 

A long pause; then a grunt. After a moment, I 
once more ventured the interrogatory, “‘Lipanos?” 

This time I received a surly “Si.” 

One of the party now laid inquisitive hands upon 
Abel’s rifle, and another attempted a like liberty | 
with my own, which I immediately resented by | 
snatching the rifle away from him, and showing un- | 
mistakable signs of anger. 

This action cansed the chief to utter the word | 
“ Americanos ?” in a questioning tone, to which I in- : 








are now out upon a hunt.” 

Upon hearing these words, Abel gave a groan so 
deep and dismal that I could not resist turning 
towards him with the remark,— 

“You are not afraid of a dozen Indians; so tell 
me, what shall we do?” 

“Do?” ejaculated Abel. 
shall we do?” 

“We must make our escape,” said I. 
other way. 
it.” 

We were now taken to another lodge, in a distant 
part of the encampment, and as we passed along I 
took particular notice of the camp, which consisted 
of only about a dozen lodges, rudely made of poles 
and skins, and containing nothing that I could see 
save dirty blankets, skins, and a few cooking utensils. 

There seemed to be a large number of squaws and 
children. The features of both men and women 
were large and coarse, the cheek-bones being unu- 
sually prominent, The men’s faces were hideously 
painted in vermilion and ochre. 

Our guard motioned that we were to enter one of 
the lodges, and there we were left to ourselves. 

As soon as we were alone, I turned to Abel and 
said, “Prisoners at last! Now how can we manage 
to get away ?”’ 

I never saw a more doleful face than Abel turned 
towards me, or heard a more heart-rending groan 
from mortal lips than he uttered as he said, “I don’t 
know.” He was evidently powerless to suggest, or 
even to comprehend anything but the fact that he 
was in the hands of the Lipans. 

Seeing that he would be of no assistance, I 
crawled to the opening of the lodge and looked out. 

The sentinel was standing a short distance away 
and saw me, but said nothing. From this I argued 
that as yet he had only had orders to prevent us 
from leaving the lodge. 

At this moment, I heard Abel exclaim, “I'd like 
to give ’em the whole of this.” 

I entered the tent, and found him examining a 
small bottle which he held in his hand. Seeing me, 
he said, “They sha’n’t torturo us, anyhow; we can 
use this.” 

“What is it?” inquired I, taking the bottle. 

“Sulphuric ether, that I use in preparing my spec- 
imens. One drop of this on the head of an insect 
settles him,’’ said Abel. 

“T’ll take charge of this,” reinarked I. 
become useful.”’ 

At last the camp became quiet. I waited, it 
seemed to me hours, and then crawled to the door 
of the lodge, to find the guard sitting over the em- 
bers of a Mesquito fire, with my rifle in his lap. 

Making a sign that I was cold, he motioned me to 
come towards the fire. 

Iseated myself, and after warming my hands for 
a few moments, drew forth my red bandana hand- 
kerchief, well saturated with ether. He grunted, 
and placed it to his nose. 

To my surprise, he seemed pleased with the odor, 
for he sniffed again, and uttered a grunt. Again 
and again he placed it to his nose. 

I motioned that he should keep it there, andina 
few moments it fell from his hand. I recovered it, 
and held it firmly over his nose until his head 
dropped, his grasp upon the rifle relaxed, and he 
slid gently to the ground. 


“Sure enough, what 


“There’s no 
With this woman to help us, we can do 


“Tt may 


Placing the handkerchief over his nose and mouth, 
I seized the rifle, motioned to Abel to follow me, 
and as quietly and expeditiously as possible, we 
made our way out of camp, and at daylight the next 
morning found oursclyes within sight of D°IHanis 
once more, 


As soon as he was gone, she said, in a low tone of | 


slowly, and we would overtake him before he should | help you to escape from him, for most of our band | 
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It is needless to add that Abel and I returned to 
San Antonio, poorer in pocket but richer in experi- 
ence than when we left; nor could Abel be induced 
to indulge his entomological researches any further 
upon the plains of Texas, although he has never 
been known to be without a bottle of sulphuric 
ether in his pocket from that day to this. 


“2, 


AT SARATOGA. 
From a Correspondent. 

We went in a party, a very charming party, 
too. Louise Hampton and her papa, John Dean, 
my brother, and Col. and Mrs, Harriper. All of 
the party except myself had been at Saratoga be- 
fore, knew exactly how many glasses of water to 
drink, and all the conventionalities of the famous 
summer resort. Our rooms were ready for us. Our 
trunks filled them so completely that there was 
hardly a passage from the washstand to the window. 
Nevertheless, we had come to enjoy ourselves, and 
to live as much out doors as possible. Assured of 
our company, inasmuch as we were a “set,”’ and 
possessing the embodiment of fun in Col, Harriper, 
we determined to have a good time. 

The waiters recognized the colonel when we came 
down in the morning, headed by the trim figure of 
our military commander. We had the privilege of 
being seated together, and I flattered myself we were 
at least an agreeable looking crowd. Louise had as- 
sisted at my toilet, which was a very simple one, 
and declared that I looked lovely. She always was 
pretty in whatever costume she chose. Young 
Hampton, though a staid and settled rector, bore 
nothing about him which suggested the preacher, 

| John Dean, my brother, was fresh from West Point. 
We knew enough to talk in our lowest tones, be 
sparing of our smiles, and to eat with our forks, 
though we could not condescend to a fashionable 
appetite, for every one of us was hungry. 

| Presently I managed to get up suflicient courage 
to look up and down the long table. To look oppo- 
| site was impossible. Suddenly Col. Harriper spoke 
to John, and said,— 

“Lord John, may I trouble you fora pencil? I 
forgot mine.” 

There was a stir on the opposite side of the table, 
which I felt, but was too full of astonishment to 
care to see. 

“Peter,” continued the colonel, turning to the 
waiter, “just speak to his lordship,—ask him to lend 
me his pencil.” 

Now John was utterly oblivious of the colonel's 
meaning, never for once thinking it was to himself 
the title had been given; but when Peter nudged 
his elbow and said,— 

“The colonel wants your lordship to lend him 
your pencil,’ [ dared not glance at him. Iwas sure 
his face was all one color, for the young ladies ris-a- 
vis were smiling and whispering to each other, 

The pencil was hastily abstracted, and Lord John 
—by the way, my brother is an exact copy of a hand- 
some, fastidious Englishman,—smiled and frowned 
at the same time. But the climax had not yet come, 
Even the rector must be made a victim. Speaking 
yet louder, and adjusting his napkin, the colonel 
said,— 

“Count, [ll thank you to send that omelette this 
way; and the waiter, showing all his ivories, 
brought the dish. 

I was in momentary expectation that, in his reck- 
less fun, the colonel would address me as _ princess, 
and trembled with nervous fear, at the same time 
that 1 was nearly smothering with inward laughter, 

By this time, I have no doubt we were regarded 
with profound consideration, as the colonc], though 
speaking in a low voice, has a remarkably clear and 
sonorous pronunciation, which is very penctrating. 

“How could you, uncle?” quericd Louise, when 
we were outside on the piazza, “You should have 
seen the people look at us.” 

“Of course they did; that’s where the joke comes 
in,” laughed the colonel. “The fact is, that woman 
in the six hundred and ninety-six flounces, eyed you 
in such a supercilious manner as we took seats, and 
then the rest of us, that really I couldn't help giving 
her a shock.” 

“But, colonel, it isn’t right,’’ persisted his wife, 
who never can accustom herself to her husband's 
jokes. 

“Well, we won't now consider the ethics of the 
matter,”’ responded the colonel, langhing; “the fact 
is it comes out itself. If my brain lodged on the 
end of my tongue, I might consider, but, unfortu- 
nately, it’s too far off. The only remedy is for us to 
take seats ata new table, I'll tip Peter, and do it 
for dinner.” 

How shall I describe the waves on waves of splen- 
dor that moved along that grand promenade. Hero 
and there a sweet young face, unspoiled, but by far 
the greater majority unlovely, old and faded, There 
was consolation in the thought that to somebody 

seven these faded and miserable faces were hand- 
some, 

“Did you eversec such lovely children?” I ex- 
claimed, as three little tots passed us hand in hand, 

“Where?” queried the colonel; and I pointed 
them out. 

“You don’t call them children, do you? Why, 
they’ve got on pull-backs,” was his grave rejoinder, 
“Anything under fifteen that wears a pull-back, is 
an anomaly to me, not a child.” 

It was too true that a labored toilette spoiled the 
effect of their childish beauty. They shrank from 
the walks for fear of spoiling their delicate, cream- 
colored shoes; they shunned the sun, that they 
might not fade their elegant silks; in fact, pretty as 
they were in face, they were little automatons, after 

, all, 
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Here comes a Southern beauty, prepared to | 
ride to the lake, about four miles distant. Her 
splendid gray steed stands outside, talking, after 
horse fashion, to the superb brown of the cava- 
lier who is waiting for her, The beauty of the 
young lady is very hard to see, with the excep- 
tion of a pair of very large, flashing black eyes; 
for, first, she is covered from head to chin with 
a silver-gauze veil, and second, a black dotted 
tulle falls over that, and third, there is a thicker 
travelling veil over all; so we must guess at her 
beauty. But her manner spoils her. She is 
evidently accustomed to worship, and quite con- 


scious of her own power. She seems to say, 


' 


“Look at me!”’ with every motion, 


“The little princess over yonder is my style,” 
said the colonel; and the little princess proves to 
be a sweet, artless New England girl, as charm- 
ing as the brier roses that grow out of the crev- 
ices of the rocks. She isa clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, and so fresh and winsome that one forgets 
the insipidities of world-worn and pleasure-seek- 
ing belles while looking at her lovely face. 

Saturday, Tth.—We have been here a week, 
and I have made one acquaintance who charms 
me. A little dark, brown-eyed girl, alive from 
top to toe,—most intensely alive. She is a Chi- 
cagoan, and has a romantic story. 





Before the great tire—I think it was only a 
few weeks, at most, she had been sent on from 
a remote Western border, her mother having 
just died. Confided to the care of an aunt, she 
lived fora few days in splendor, A beautiful 
home, everything she could wish for was hers, 
when the fire broke out. 

In three days she was again penniless, home- 
less and Jost. She was separated from her aunt, 
and, to exist, entered one of the mean huts in 
that part of the city spared from the flames, 
where she became a daily drudge, under the 
most unhappy circumstances, 


So one day, one year from that time, she was 
seated at her cabin window, literally mending 
rags, When a carriage passed, and looking up, 
she saw some one leaning out, regarding her at-| 
tentively. Fora moment she could not realize 
the situation, though it was her aunt, pale and 
altered,—for you will remember she was as yet | 
hardly acquainted with her when the fire com- 
menced, But a loud ery recalled her to her 





senses, 








“Are you Virginie?” calls an eager voice. | 
“Yes, and you are my Aunt Beula.” | 
She says for some moments she hardly knew 


how to act. Her aunt left the carriagy and face to face in a country road will eye you as if | the highest law officer, who also presides over 


raught her in her arms, and told her to put on a | 
hat and shawl, and come with her. 

“So T did,” she says, laughing; “and such a} 
hat and shawl!—the ones that had done duty 
for three whole years. I must have looked a 
searecrow in that elegant carriage. No wonder | 
the coachman laughed. And Bridget, who had 
been my mistress, and not a very kind one 
either, tasking the frame of thirteen with bur- 


dens hard to be borne, stood in the doorway | when might was law, and every man’s hand was | for life pensions, to be given to people who have 


crying, and all the six children huddled round 


her, not knowing whether to laugh or cry, ex-| 
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eept the youngest, in Bridget’s arms, and he | 
roared lustily.” 





It seems her aunt, after their separation, had 
become insensible, but being found by a rela- 
tive, was conveyed to the extreme limits of the 
city. There remained ill for weeks and 
months, scarcely conscious most of the time, and 
her recovery was slow. No tidings could be 
heard of her niece, although they advertised 
very extensively, for the people never took the 
papers where Virginie had found a shelter, and 
if they had, the poor overworked girl would not 
have found time to read. 

“But it is all right now,” she adds, gayly, 
“and it is something to have a history, is it not? 
and to be able to feel for the poor and outcast, 
who seldom enter into the thoughts of such as 
come here. 

But I must stop. Ihave no room to write 
about our splendid drives, and of our sojouvn in 
Vanity-Fair,—i. ¢., the Grand Union Hotel and 
its comicalities. Perhaps some other time [ will 
write of these. 


she 


SLANG PHRASES. 


The following are some of the odd expressions 
that one hears in California, more especially 
from the country people, who retain for a longer 
time the characteristics of the land they live in. 

When a Californian is astonished and entirely 
nonplussed, he does not say, ‘‘Do tell!” or “I 
snum!”’ or “Sho!”’ as his ancestors and brothers | 

He makes a gesture of complete 





do in the East. 
surrender, and remarks,— 

“Well, that jest everlastingly gets me!” or 
simply, “That gets me!”’ 

He means that he is now entirely without 
light in the matter; bewildered and at his wits’ 
end, without words to express himself further. 
It may be the energetic bucking of a mustang, 
or the price of a pair of boots, or the beauty of a 
young woman, or any one of the hundred events 
of a day, that produces this impression; but he 
always words it the same. It ‘everlastingly 
gets him.” 

He has another phrase, used mainly in speak- 
ing of other people who have met with disaster 
or death in their undertaking. ‘‘That let him 
out,” means that the person referred to was 
defeated, or out-witted, or snubbed, or shot, or 
was in some way or other sent about his busi- 
ness. It would be applied to a friend whose 
claim had been jumped, or who had been jilted 
by his charmer, or who had been killed by a 
grizzly. Whatever the mishap was that crossed 
him or finished him, in the “Golden State’’ dia- 
lect, it “let him out.”’ 

When a Californian wishes to convey the idea 
that some one else obtained an advantage over 
him, he says, ‘‘He got the drop on me.” 

The expression arose from the unpleasant ten- 
dency to “shoot”? which up to very recent times 
characterized almost every man on the Pacific 
slope. If a dispute arose, or was about to arise, 
between two persons, the one who drew his pis- 
tol first and lowered the muzzle so as to coter 
his opponent, and thus prevent his movement | 
on pain of death, was said to have “got the | 
drop.” } 

It is not the habit ofa native of the “Bear 
State” to return anything like a civil reply to} 
your salutation, if you happen to be a stranger 
tohim. Nine men in every ten that you meet 





you had horns and a tail, if you speak to them, 
or if you remain silent, will pass on with averted 
gaze, seemingly unconscious of your presence. 


Sometimes a habitually courteous stranger} months, or even less. The mere fact that he 


’ 


venturing ‘“Good-morning,’”’ or, “A pleasant 
day,” will get the response of a surly grunt, ac- 
companied by a look askance, as though in ex- 
pectation of a cocked pistol. This suspicion is 
of course a relic of the old pioneer mining days, 


against his fellow. 
But should you happen to meet a man whom 


| treasury to pay the annuities of the royal family 





made useful discoveries, or have done something 
in literature or art. 

Other pensions are given for something that 
ancestors or relatives of the persons receiving 
them have done in the past. Some of the rea. 
sons for giving these are very curious. 

For example, there are now living two gentle. 
men who receive $2,000 a year for life, because 
their ancestors aided Charles II. to escape from 
the battle of Worcester, two centuries ago, 4 
German baroness gets the same sum for having 
faithfully served Queen Victoria for eighteen 
years. 

All those who instructed the Queen in her 
early years,—her French, dancing and singing 
masters, draw $500 a year for life. 

The daughters of Sir Hudson Lowe, who 
treated Napoleon so cruelly when he was a pris. 
oner at St. Helena, get $250 a year for their 
father’s services in that respect; and the daugh- 
ters of Sir George Cathcart get $1 500 a year for 
that officer's gallant conduct at Inkerman, 

Many writers receive comfortable pensions, 
which they are sure of having to the end of their 
lives. Tennyson, who as Poet Laureate is ex. 
pected to write an ode when a prince or princess 
gets married, draws $1 000 a year for this slight 
and not frequent service. The widows of Tom 
Hood and Douglas Jerrold, and some others, 
have $500 a year. 

You can easily see that all these pensions, the 
number of which, of course, is constantly in- 
creasing, make up an enormous expense. Very 
many of them are given without any good rea- 
son; and there is a vast deal of grumbling about 
them in England. But it will probably be long 
before they are done away with. 


you know, he will grasp your hand warmly 
enough, and shout, ‘‘Howdy?” his abominable 
contraction of ‘‘How do you do?” This is heard 
also in the Western States. 

After your California friend has chatted with 
you, and is about to continue his journey, he 
does not bid you “‘Good-day,” or “Good-bye,” 
but “So ’long!’’ How that phrase ever came 
to be used in that absurd way is more than he 
could tell you, and probably more than anybody 
else could tell. Some have insisted that it is 
merely a corruption of, ‘Well, so I’ll go along;”’ 
but the chief merit of this explanation is that 
nobody knows any better one. The phrase, as 
used, faintly recalls in sound the ‘‘Allons’”’ 
sometimes spoken by Frenchmen upon parting 
with each other, but to suppose that the expres- 
sions are the same is out of the question. 

Perhaps the most pithy Californism of the 
class I am describing is one which first became 
common during the wild and reckless days of 
“old °49,” a time when every man carried his 
life in his hand—or (so to speak) at the muzzle 
of his pistol. ‘Bet your life!” is grotesque, 
and even profane. But for terseness and sig- 
nificant emphasis, ‘‘the force of language could 
no further go.” 

When a Californian asserts a thing to be true, 
he says to his hearers, at the end, ‘‘Bet yer 
life!” or, ‘‘Betcherlife!’? which means you can 
risk the last thing which you really value that 
what he has said is a fact, We could give many 
more of these phrases, but have not room. 
What we have given are in the main the prod- 
ucts of mining life, and are sufficiently inele- 
gant and vulgar to satisfy the crudest taste. 
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HEROES OF PEACE. 


The camp has had its day of song: 
The sword, the bayonet, the plume 

Have crowded out of rhyme too long 
The plow, the anvil and the loom. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
George Eliot, as many of our readers may know, 
is the nom de plume of the lady who wrote “Daniel 
Oh, not upon our tinted fields Deronda,” the novel which is attracting so much at- 
ven aauir ie Geka . tention just now. Her real name is Mrs. George H. 

More heroes true than war has known. ( Lewes; but she won her fame as a novelist befote 
Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, her marriage, when she was Miss Evans. 

May witha heart as valiant smite, We always like to know something about those 
As he who sees a foeman reel ‘ : : 

In blood before his blow of might! who interest us by their writings and doings; anda 
The skill that conquers space and time, few facts relating to “George Eliot” will perhaps be 

That graces life, and lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime pleasant to hear. 

Than that which make a realm its spoil, She was the daughter of a country clergyman; and 
as her father was poor, she was adopted when a girl, 
and educated by a wealthy gentleman inthe vicinity 

of her father’s residence. 

She became a very hard student, and at one time 
the distinguished Herbert Spencer was her tutor. 
She began her literary career, as did Carlyle, by 
translating some French and German books, and 








+o 
ENGLISH PENSIONS. 


The English often complain of the heavy ex- 
pense with which their government is carried on, 
and the large taxes which rich and poor have to 


pay to sustain it. ys d - 
P Z . | writing some articles for the reviews. 

One of the largest items of this expense = Then she took up story-writing, and the first of her 
created by the pensions which are yearly paid | pooks in this field was “Scenes from Clerical Life.” 
out of the treasury. This was highly praised by Thackeray, and laid the 

The custom of awarding pensions to a great | foundation of her fame as a writer. Other novels, 
variety of persons, and for a great variety of! such as “Romola,” “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
reasons, is a very ancient one in England, and is Floss,” succeeded, and at last she was recognized as 
so firmly rooted that it would be very difficult | the best of English female writers. 
to abolish or even to curtail it. Yet that it has She is now about fifty-six oo of sii In per 
grown to be a great burden and evil, is seen and preonen ry incon mS ess pate, Saning 6 

he 2 ? serious face, with her hair brushed down over her 
confessed by most Englishmen. ears in the old fashion, nnd betraying in her counte- 

In this country, pensions are only given to the} nance but few signs of the genius she possesses. 
soldiers and sailors who have fought in defence! Her manner is quiet, retiring, and reserved; and 
of the nation; in England they are given not | she evidently prefers thinking and solitude to talk- 
only to soldiers, but to statesmen and officials, 


ing and society. 
to writers, artists and sculptors, to inventors, Late in life she married Professor Lewes, himself 
travellers and discoverers. 


a noted writer, who has given to the world an excel- 

The largest pensions, or annual incomes, that lent life of Goethe. This literary couple live = 

are paid from the English treasury are those cosey and secluded quarter of London called St. 
2 ena > ** | John’s Wood; where they are far removed from the 

awarded to the royal family. Besides the enor- | pustie of the capital, and may pursue in quiet their 

mous income of about $2,000,000 received by the literary labors. 

Queen, for instance, Prince Albert had an annnu- _———_or——— 

ity of $150,000 a year. When the Queen’s old- WAGNER’S MUSIC. 

est daughter was married, Parliament voted her| 4 few weeks ago a great musical festival took 

a dowry of $200,000, and an annual income of 

$40,000 besides. 


place at the quaint old Bavarian town of Baireuth. 
The composer, Richard Wagner, had written a very 

The Prince of Wales receives about $300,000 
a year in the same way. 


brilliant “trilogy,” or musical romance, in three 
The whole amount taken every year from the 





parts. A large theatre had been built especially for 
its exhibition, and the German sovereigns and 
princes, as well as multitudes from every part of 
Europe, assembled to hear it. 

| This Baireuth festival has given rise to a great 
deal of discussion about what is called “the music 
of the future.” 

Wagner claims to have founded a new school of 
music, and “the music of the future” is the result of 
long years of labor on his part. It has met with vic- 
lent opposition from the disciples of other musical 
schools, but has become more and more popular 
every year. 

Wagner's idea is that the best music, unless at 
companied, not only by verses, but verses as poetic 
as the music itself,is incomplete. In the old operas 
the words and the dialogue, has only served to be 
the connecting link of the melody; it has mattered 
| has been chancellor entitles him to a pension. little whether they expressed sense or nonsense. 
| Besides these pensions to public officials, a| He thinks that real and lofty poetry should be 
| large number is given for a great variety of rea-; lied to real and lofty music; — — por 
| sons. The House minister has every year the should express the thought and inspire the 


We intended by the piece. 
| sum of twelve hundred pounds at his disposal]  paciges this, he thinks that everything in the pr 


duction of the piece shonld harmonize with the spit 
it of the plece itself. It is this theory which he 
illustrated at the Baireuth festival; and so well wa 


reaches $2,800,000. Every office-holder under 
the British government, after serving for a cer- 
tain period, is entitled to retire upon a pension 
for life. The same is the case with army and 
navy officers. 

Some of the pensions paid to the high dig- 
nitaries on their withdrawal from office are 
| very large. For example, the lord-chancellor, 


the House of Lords, and takes rank above the 
| highest duke, gets $10,000 a year for life on retir- 
|ing. He may only have held the office for six 





| Claims npon the royal bounty, who have done 
| some personal service to the crown, who hare 
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it received, that it seems likely that in time the 
“music of the future’ will become the “music of the 
present.” 

LOVE BY TELEGRAPH. 

There seems to be a very intimate relationship be- 
tween love and electricity. Communications are 
continually passing between the eyes of lovers by 
electric flashes. If, then, we are asked, “Can love 
be made by telegraph?” we should reply, “Certain- 
ly,” even if we never knew of an instance in which 
it was done. 

There are, however, many stories current of the 
marriages that have taken place between telegraph- 
ists, the courtship having been carried on through 
the medium of the wires. Chambers gives us a case, 
related by Mr. Scudamore, in which the parties were 
certainly far enough apart to begin with. 

At one time a male operator occupied the seat at 
one end of the wire between Berlin and London, a 
female the seat at the otherend. In the intervals 
of dispatches, they chatted together by the aid of the 
wire, and in this way became acquainted with each 
others’ habits and character. Then came the natu- 
ral curiosity to know each others’ looks. Here pho- 
tography came to the aid of telegraphy. Photo- 
graphs were exchanged with mutual satisfaction, 
and in due time the happy pair became man and wife. 
It is said that people can learn more about those 
with whom they are in the habit of exchanging tel- 
egrams than would naturally be supposed. Experts 
can even tell the handwriting of the operator at the 
other end of the line. 

A new and remarkable invention is, however, now 
announced, which one would imagine will altogether 
supercede ordinary telegraphy, at least in love-mak- 
ing. The tones of the voice can now be conveyed 
on wires to a great distance, and parties can con- 
verse with each other in perfect assurance of iden- 
tity. 

At one end of the line is a trumpet-shaped instru- 
ment, provided with a thin diaphragm of gold-beat- 
er’s skin, close to which revolves a small helix con- 
nected with an electric current and induction coil. 
The moment a sound is made, the vibration of the 
diaphragm causes the helix to revolve, and this in 
turn repeats the notes not only at hand, but by the 
electric current at a distance. Rich invalids might 
now hear sermons, lectures or concerts, without 
leaving their rooms, and lovers talk nonsense a 
thousand miles apart. 


—o>—__—___— 
GIFTS TO A KING, 

Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, “the late English gov- 
erness at the court of Siam,’’ has just sent, through 
the kindness of Mr. Edward Sichels, the new consul 
for the United States at that distant court, a box of 
presents for her late royal pupils. Of the gifts for 
the young King of Siam she writes thus: 

“With regard to the books I have selected for 
Your Majesty, [ would here say, that ‘Democracy 
in America,’ by Alex de Tocqueville, is a very able 
work. De Tocqueville, being a foreigner, was per- 
haps better able to write impartially about this great 
country. It will help Your Majesty to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the extent, resources, and peculiar 
government of America. 

“The other four volumes are the ‘Iliad and Odys- 
sey,’ of Homer, the finest and oldest of the Greek 
classics, translated into English blank verse by Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant, one of the foremost of 
American poets. In form and style these works are 
very much like that grand Sanskrit epic poem, the 
‘Ramayana,’ and Lam sure they will very much in- 
terest and entertain Your Majesty.” 


+> 
> 





PRAYING BY SPIT-BALLS, 


An American gentleman, for several years a resi- 
dent of Japan, says that he tried in vain to feel rev- 
erent when he stood on the threshold of a Japanese 
temple. It was too noisy and too dirty. The crowd 
of eager, curious, dirty faces, with dirty babies be- 
hind them, the unclean pigeons whirring above the 
heads of the throng, failed to excite the organ of 
reverence. Nor did the sight of a chaos of votive 
tablets, huge lanterns, shrines, idols and spit-balls, 
orthe smell of dust, dirt and nastiness, excite re- 
spect for the house of pagan worship. 

The spit-balls were quite interesting, as exhibiting 
anovel method of praying. The main altar of the 
temple is protected by an iron wire screen. Occa- 
sionally a devout worshipper throws a spit-ball at 
the screen. The idea seems ludicrous, but the dev- 
otee is sincere. He writes out a prayer on rice pa- 
per, chews it to a pulp, and throws it at the idol. If 
it sticks, the omen is good, for it indicates that the 
prayer is heard: Some of the images in the outer 
shrines are speckled all over with these spittings of 
pious mouths. 





—— 


SWIFT RETRIBUTION. 


Shakspeare, the greatest painter of character and 
life, teashes many a solemn lesson of the retribution 
that follows crime. The shrewd plotter of harm to 
others finds himself caught in his own toils, Laer- 
tes, who poisons his sword to kill Hamlet, dies by 
being pierced with its poisoned point. 

A similar tragedy happened in Rome, in those 
dark days when the Borgia family ruled the papal 
councils, and shocked Europe by their scandalous 
crimes. Pope Alexander Sixth and his son Cxsar 
Borgia, invited four cardinals to a grand dinner. A 
flagon of wine had been poisoned, with the intention 
of putting these cardinals out of the way, as they 
hindered the execution of some ambitious schemes, 
By one of these acts, which ought to be called prov- 
{dences, the flagon was changed, and the wine in- 





tended for the guests went into the cups of the Pope 
and his son. Within the week the Pope died, of 
tertian ague, so it was reported, but really of poison. 
His son, who drank but little of the wine, and that 
mixed with water, escaped death, but suffered sey- 
eral days from extreme illness and torture. 


++ 
AN UNEXPECTED APPEAL, 


Crows do not generally speak without cows. Here 
is an instance of one that spoke with reason. The 
bird belonged to Sir John Barclay, of Barclay Hall, 
Northumberland, a famous trainer of animals. 


One day a gentleman who was visiting Sir John 
took a walk by himself out into an adjacent wood. 
He had proceeded some distance in the well-kept 
cover when he was startled by the exclamation, ut- 
tered in frantic tones,— 

“Fair play, gentlemen! 

He stopped and listened. 

ee play! For the Lord’s sake, gentlemen, fair 
dlay !”’ 

' Our adventurer gazed around in utter bewilder- 
ment. The voice was certainly very near, and yet 
he could see no man. Presently the cry was repeat- 
ed, and in tones of greater distress than before,— 

“Fair play! Oh, two upon one! two upon one! 
Not fair!” 

Naturally brave and chivalrous, the gentleman 
rushed to the place whence the voice came, when, 
to his great astonishment, he beheld two ravens at- 
tacking a third with furious peckings and strikings. | 
This third raven, thus attacked, he quickly recog- 
nized, by a blue ribbon around its neck, as a pet be- 
longing to Sir John; and as he advanced, the dis- 
tressed bird saw him, and, with a backward leap, 
cried out,— 

“Help! help, fair sir!” 

The gentleman rescued the unfortunate raven, and 
bore him in triumph to his master, not much the 
worse for his battle—New York Ledger. 


Fair play!’ 








WEDDING FEES. 


“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.”’ 
Therefore, it is better for ministers to take the fee at 
the time of the wedding than to wait for a conven- 
ient season. 


A certain clergyman to this day bears a grudge 
against New Jersey because a Jerseyman, after his 
wedding, asked if he should pay at the time or settle 
when he came for the certificate. The modest min- 
ister said, “Oh, when you come for the certificate.” 
And that man has never come yet! 

On one occasion a clergyman, after pronouncing 
the benediction upon the kneeling couple before 
him, pat forth his hand to congratulate the young 
husband, when he, with an indignant, injured air, 
waved his hand away, saying, at the sane time,— 

“It’s all right, sir; the first-groomsman will attend 
to that.” 

The same minister has another story of an old 
uncle, who brought his niece to the rectory on a 
cold, rainy day, to be married, and who, after the 
ceremony was over, fumbled about for a two-dollar 
bill, and, not being able to find it, said, as he handed 
the parson a five-dollar note,— 

“Take the change out of that for a two-dollar job; 
it’s kind 0’ wet-and-cold-like to-day, and I gues3 
two dollars will be about the thing.” 





ee 
PLUCKY TO THE LAST. 


Ambitious dogs run races with locomotives, till 
wind or courage gives out; and angry bulls have 
been known to try their strength against an engine, 
much to their own disappointment. But it requires 
pluck in a man, even if drunk, to attempt such a 
feat. An exchange tells a story of the New London 
Railroad: 


A story is told of an accident on the New London 
Railroad: An intoxicated man was sitting on the 
track when the engine tossed him down an embank- 
ment. The conductor backed his train to pick up 
the dead body. The victim was found alive, how- 
ever, only somewhat bruised, and taken to Norwich. 
The conductor kindly offered to send the man to his 
home, a few miles away, in a hack, but he insisted 
on his ability to walk, and refused to be sent home. 
The conductor pressed the matter, when the Mile- 
sian, who had stood the battling of the cow-catcher 
so well, bristled up with, ‘Go away with your kir- 
ridge; I'll go home by myself; and if I have done 
any damage to your old engine, faith an’ I’ll pay for 
it on the spot.” 

+ o>—_—_—- 


AN AGED PREMIER, 


Mr. Disraeli, though past three-score and ten 
years, still longs to pass for a young man. But Jus- 
tin McCarthy, in a letter to the Galaxy, gives a 
sad picture of the premier, who is old in looks, no 
less than in years: 


He dresses like a young man; he tries to walk like 
ayoung man; at a distance, and when he is erect 
and not in motion, he still looks almost like a sort of 
young man. But the face, with its fallen cheeks and 
lips, its deep, shaky wrinkles, its awful hollows, its 
frequent convulsive movements, the thin wisps of 
hair striving to keep their color and to cover the 
bald places, the yellow, ghastly, muddy hue, spread- 
ing from forehead to chin, the eyes that are occa- 
sionally aroused under the impulse of great excite- 
ment to an unnatural glitter—all this seems to sug- 
gest one of the most fearful forms in which vindic- 
tive old age punishes and humbles those who have 
shown themselves too obstinate in resisting her ap- 
proach. Sometimes a picturesque and heroic idea 
suggests itself, and Mr. Disraeli looks like a broken- 
down, plucked, tattered old eagle, whose fights and 
foes have left him almost nothing of his early self 
but eyes, and claws, and beak. 





—___+o>—____———_ 
POWER OF MUSIC, 

Congreve, an old English dramatist, says,— 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak.” 

But its charms, as we learn from the Hartford 
Times, move other than savage breasts, and not only 
the “knotted oak,’’ but the genius of the poet, bends 
to its sway. 

Miss Antoinette Sterling, the contralto, tells the 
following anecdote of Charles Kingsley: She was 
visited by the Canon to Eversley Vicarage, and 


say, ‘Go on, that’s right.” And when the suspense 
was over, and the bodies were lying on the sand, 
missing his exclamations, I looked up, and saw him 
sitting with his face in his hands, crying at his own 
pathetic story.” 

That case can be paralleled by another, relating to | 
a more famous poet. 
the Scotch ballad-singer, gave one of his popular 
concerts in Hartford. That night, at his rooms, a| 
Times representative called on him, and the conver- | 
sation turning on the manifest powers of Dempster’s 
more pathetic pieces, especially “The May Queen,” 
in causing the entire audience to shed tears, “Oh,” 
said Dempster, “that song affected Tennyson him- 
self. It was the first time that he had ever heard 
the beautiful poem sung. Hearing I had set it to 
ballad music, he desired to hear it, and I went down 
to the Isle of Wight to gratify him. Mrs. Tennyson 
was in the parlor also. I sung the well-known piece 
in my best —< my own accompaniment,—and 
turning round to the great poet, I saw him in tears. 
He was moved by the spiritual power of pathos in 
his own famous poem, when that essence was inter- 
preted in the irresistible language of music.” 


the suspense of the weeping women, I heard me 
| 
} 


—_<+oo——_—_—_—_ 
KEEPING PIANOS IN ORDER, 


Many persons are more anxious to obtain a piano 
than they are to practise, habitually, on it, or even 
to keep it in good order. A musical journal says: 

A piano should be tuned at least four times in the 
year by an experienced tuner. If you allow it to go 


too long without tuning, it usually becomes flat, and 
troubles a tuner to get it to stay at tuning pitch, es- 





pecially in the country. Never place the instrument 
against an outside wall, or in a cold, damp room, 
particularly in a country house. There is no greater 
enemy to a piano than damp. 

Close the instrument immediately after you prac- 
tise; by leaving it open, dust fixes on the sound- 
board and corrodes the movements, and if ina dam 
room the strings soon rust, Should the piano stand 
near or opposite a window, guard, if possible, against 
its being opened, especially on a wet or damp day; 
and when the sun is on the window, draw the blind 
down. Avoid putting metallic or other articles on 
or in the piano; such things frequently cause un- 
pleasant vibrations, and sometimes injure the in- 
strument. The more equal the temperature of the 
room the better the instrument will remain in tune. 


——_+or- 
A PUZZLE FOR A FOREIGNER, 

The difficulties which a foreigner encounters in 
learning to pronounce the English language correct- 
ly is humorously set forth in these lines: 

Wife, make me some dumplings of dough; 
They’re better than meat for my cough; 


Pray iet them be boil’d till hot through, 
But not till they’re heavy or tough. 


Now, I must be off to the plough, 

And the boys, when they’ve had enough, 
Must keep the flies off witha bough, 

While the black mare drinks at the trough. 


~~ 





ABOUT THE BOYS. 


There is a lesson in what the old farmer says of 
his boys: 


From sixteen to twenty they knew more than I 
did; at twenty-five they knew as much; at thirty 
they were willing to hear what I had to say; at thir- 
ty-five they asked my advice; and I think when they 
are forty they will acknowledge that the old man 
knows something. 








A FINE FIFE 


AND 
Book of Instructions 
Only 90 Cents. 


Or either one alone for 
50 CENTS. 








THE LITTLE MARKER. 
Ue 





This Card and Linen Marker, 3 
Three Sets of Type, 
One Bottle Indelible Ink, 
One Pair Tweezers and One Ink Pad, 
All enclosed in a neat box, and only $1. 


This useful “Card and Linen Marker” is made of white 
metal. It is silver-plated, and very handsomely orna- 
mented. Besides being a useful article in the family, it 
affords munch enjoyment to the young folks. With it any 
boy or girl can not only mark their clothing, but can print 
small labels, cards, &c. We send the Marker complete, 
to any address, postage paid, on the receipt of $1. 

Send Money only by Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft, as we cannot be responsible for Money sent 
in any other way. 








while there sang his ballad, “The Three Fishers.” 
“He had never seen me before,” she says, “but 





when I came to that part of the song which expresses 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


elegantly printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts., 2 dozen 
25 cts. Acquaintance and Leap Year Cards, 5 styles 
for 15 cts., 100 for 25 cts. A Nobby CARD CASE with 
Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not postal card) 
for Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 
Address, JOHN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


Delightful Publications. 


For 40 Cents! 


1. 
TRIO OF MUSICAL GEMS. 


, §1. Footsteps at the Gate. 
Viz. , 2. Elva March. 
U3: Kneeling at the Threshold. 
land 3 of this Trioare among the most beautiful Songs 
and Quartettes of the day; by popular authors, and ar- 
ranged for Pianoforte or Cabinet Organ. 
2. 
Alice Le Vrai’s new “Society Story for the Times,” 


WHO’S YOUR SWEETHEART? 


A question of adaptations. Should be read by everybody 
unmarried, and will do good to those who are not. 


ee CARDS scx'corons. Your sane 


In 1858 (we think), Dempster, | ~~ 








3. 4. 
The Roamer Family. | The Lively Family. 
100 Pages Each. 
By EARNEST MARKMAN. 
i> For Girls and Boys.-41 


sand 4are most delightful and profiting travel-stories, 
of which thousands have been sold,and concerning which 
we have received enthusiastic letters from both parents 
and youth. 

We mail ALL the above publications, postnaid. for 
40 cents! EITHER ONE 10 cents! Write 


your name and P, O. plain. 
MERCANTILE PUB’G CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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STOVE POLIS 


- Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 





“1 owest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work, 























the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y 
Beautifully Printed Chromo Cards, 5 
new designs, 35 cts.; 2 ransparent Cards, 
s.: 50 Ornamental Serolls, new de- 
signs, 6 colors, with name, 50 cts. 15 samples 
New and Stylish Visiting Cards, 6 cts. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cis. C. W. KNIGHT & CO., 
Providence, R. I. 38—10t 
EXCELSOR 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save inoney and increase trade. Pleasure and 
7 rofitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
g gbaves t fun and make money fast at 
Py y: printing nd two etampe for full cata- 
of presses, type, etc.,to the Manu urers, 
e sse® oe KELSEY % C0... Meriden, Conn. 

OUR NAME opeatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 

tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 cts; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts, Outfit and 
list of pri 15 cts. We have over 100 styles. Try us. 
STEVE BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 28—52t 

‘ 

TRY THE U. S. CARD CO.! 
And you will be convinced that we sell better cards for 
less money than any other house in America. See our 
prices. 50 Bristol, 20c; 25 Damask, Repp, Centennial, 
Plaid or Antique, 20c; 25 Snowflake, 30c; 25 Assorted, an 
equal number of each of the above kinds, no two alike, 
20c; 50 ditto, 30c; 25 Marble, Transparent (nobby scene in 
each one) or Embossed, 25c; 12 Chromos (large) or Glass, 
20c; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, 13c; Card Cases, 10c, 
l5e and 20c. Agents wanted! Outfit, 0c. Samples, 3c. 

38—5t U. 8. CA CO., Warsaw, N. Y. 


Neatity Prixrep on 

Oo Uu r am e 40 fashionable Visiting 

Cards, 9 tints, and sent 

to your address for 10 cents and stamp, ACQUAINTANCE CARDS, 

best yeu ever saw, consisting of Glove, Fan and Parasol [lirtations, Es- 
corting Cards, Language of the Flowers and others, 10 cents a pa... 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cents. CLINTON BROS., CLINTON VILLE, CT. 

$10 FOR $1 Magnificent chromos 24¢ feet long, 

s 24 colors, for $1; $7 per dozen, The 

Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 

sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 

new style 9xll chromos. Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & 

Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





SNOWFLAKE VISITING CARDS, (7 
50 tints,) with name, 35 cts.; 50 Marble or French 

Enamelled, (16 tints,) 30 cts.; 50 Damask, Repp, 
Granite or Plaid, (all tints,) 25 cts.; 50 Extra Bristol, (10 
tints,) 20 cts.; 50 Fine Bristol, 15 cts.; 50 Assorted (no tio 
alike), 25 cts.; 40 Fine Bristol, small size, (9 tints,) 10 cts. 
Agents outfit, 15 cts. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Ct. 


—s 4 Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 


5 name Ji printed, sent for 25c. Osam- 


ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 





Glass, etc., with prices, sent for3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A.H Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


”~Pr Visiting Cards. NOTWO ALIKE. Neat- 
de est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 
refunded every time. Write plainly. 
WV. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 5x74. $27; 6x9, $37; 
8x12. $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 








Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
printed, for 25cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 
styles and 10 elegant samples, including Moire An- 
tiqne, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 
styles of Emblematical Cards, samples lc. each. 
Agents wanted. Large commissions. Complete outfit for 
25 cts. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. Other 
4 ) stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 





| Yonth’s Companion Office, ? 
| “1 Temple Place. ¢ Boston, Mass. 


Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass, 29—tf 











For the Companion. 
THE TWO BIRDS. 


As leaves turned red 
And some fell dead, 
For sunnier skies two songsters fled; 
But e’er they went, 
In merriment 
They sung how summer had been spent. 


One song confest, 
“T had my nest 
Near yonder mountain’s lofty crest, 
Where none intrnde 
In lonely mood 
I caroled oft in solitude.” 


The other sung 
“T built among 
The cottagers, where old and young 
Who trod the vale 
Would often hail 
Me, as their little nightingale.” 


Then off they flew, 
Like specks they grew, 
Then faded in the heavenly blue, 
Our human lot 
Was theirs [ wot, 
For one was missed, and one was not. 
FLETCHER BATES. 


+>» 
+o 





For the Companion. 
BEAU BRUMMELL. 

We may seek to escape them, but moral laws, 
when they are violated, always inflict penalties. 
Not only are these laws sure to bring to light 
and to punish specific sins, but they are sure 
also to visit condemnation on courses of conduct 
that have an evil source. 

A writer in a religious paper cites a case to the 
point. Beau Brummel was a favorite of George 
IV. in the most dissolute days of that prince, 
and was by him introduced into the most exclu- 
sive circles of society. Brummel was supremely 
selfish. He was without principle, but was re- 
markable for his personal beauty, suave man- 
ners, and courtly and brilliant wit. For twenty 
years he was the recognized leader of English 
fashion, 

With a multitude of superficial accomplish- 
ments, he was fascinating and winning, and his 
influence over young people was almost supreme. 
It was, however, wholly used for evil purposes. 
He brought alarm and sorrow into many homes, 
and betrayed and ruined nearly all who gave 
him their confidence and affection. His power 
to allure, mislead and ruin became so well under- 
stood at last that parents begged him to spare 
their children the fatal charm of his society. 

He flourished in his gay course for a time, for 
his vices were such as evade the civil law, and 
the wrecks of: young lives multiplied around 
him. But a change 
made him a gambler. 


came. His extravagance 
He spent the remnants of 
an early fortune in a single night. Then friends 
forsook him; and soon everything that makes 
To 
escape a prison, he fled from England, and he 
who had led English society became an outcast, 
without a friend. 
Remorse followed. 


life desirable to such a man was lost to him. 


How surely the penalty 
In his blighted and companionless old 
age, he left this pieture of the retribution that 
follows sin. 


ecnime, 


“God,” he said, “knows my existence is soli- 
tary enough. Of that, however, I should not 
complain, for T can always employ resources 
within myself, was there not a worm that will 
not stifle, called CONSCIENCE, which all my en- 
deavors to distract, all the strength of the cof- 
fee with which L constantly fumigate my brain, 
and all the native gayety of the fellow who 
brings it to me, cannot lull to indifference be- 
yond the moment.” 


a 


SCENE IN THE CARS. 
Boys who “steal rides’’ are guilty of breaking 
It aggravates the offence 
if they do this not only in disregard of ordinary 
and legal warnings, but in direct contempt of a 
mother’s special admonition, Mrs, Hl. L. Hast- 
ings, in a late copy of the Christian, pictures 
this sorrowful scene: 


more laws than one, 


One morning, in the summer of 1874, I parted 
from my friends in Montgomery County, Penn., 
and started for my home, Missing the regular 
connection, L was obliged to pass over a route 
with which T was not familiar, and on the jour- 
ney to New York, | saw one of the saddest sights 
of my life. 

As the train stopped at one of the stations, I 
noticed the passengers crowding to the windows 
of the carriage, and on looking out T saw a 
young man lying on a wheel-barrow, his limbs 
erushed, severed and bleeding, and his face bear- 
ing marks of intensest agony. 

It seemed that he, with some half-dozen of his 
assovintes, hal undertaken to steal a ride on the 
railroad, by secreting themselves beneath the 





THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. — 





carriages, and in some way he had fallen under panther seized the man’s left arm, which it bit cord despise the dog of a Christian who looks jn 


the wheels, and his limbs had been crushed be- 
neath them. 

As he was borne along upon the wheel-bar- 
row, to be placed in the baggage car and carried 
home, I caught an indistinct murmur from his 
lips. 

“What did he say?” I inquired. 

“He said, ‘Why didn’t I mind my mother?’ ” 
It seemed that his mother had warned him 
against his wicked and foolhardy attempt, but 
he had refused to heed her counsel. 

The train sped on its way to the next station, 
and there I saw the poor boy, lately so full of 
strength and pride, borne on a litter from the 
baggage car and carried up the street to his 
mother’s house. 

My heart bled for the poor mother, and for the 
son whose single disobedience had made him a 
cripple for life, if, indeed, it did not result in his 
death. The train rushed on, and I saw and heard 
no more of the circumstance; but again and 
again his words have come back to me, “Why 
didn’t I mind my mother?” 

Thousands of poor lost sons have refused a 
mother’s warning, and uttered, when too late, 
this sad lament. 


Se 
A RUNAWAY BABY ELEPHANT. 


Virginia City, Nevada, has enjoyed a little 
gratuitous entertainment from a travelling cir- 
cus. Connected with the ‘show’ was a menage 
erie, from which, one morning, a baby elephant 
managed to escape. The keepers first learned 
of baby’s flight from the energetic actions of its 
mother. The scene and the excitement in town, 
with the subsequent capture of the “‘young one,” 
are thus described by the Virginia Chronicle: 


Missing her kid, she blew a blast of alarm. 
Throwing her body forward and resting on her 
knees, the powerful beast snapped her chain, 
and bolting through the tent, rushed off on the 
trail of the young one. 

The keepers followed fast on horseback, and 
overtook the beast in Chinatown, where she had 
found her young one and was endeavoring to in- 
duce it to come back. The baby elephant had 
entered Hung Lee’s gambling-house, a sort of 
cellar, entered by a narrow incline from the street. 

When the young elephant entered, the China- 
men sought their bunks for safety. In the bunks 
were a number of opium smokers, and the in- 
truder, apparently attracted by the smell, poked 
his trunk about in the bunks and sniffed up the 
fragrance of the pipe, to the horror of the China- 
men. 

After a while, finding the little elephant harm- 
less, they tried to eject him, but could not. 

Presently there was a commotion at the en- 
trance, and the mother was discovered attempt- 
ing to force her way through the narrow passage, 
which, being bounded by solid earth at the 
sides, resisted all her efforts. Finding the pas- 
sage too small, the elephant began tearing down 
the sides, making the boards fly at a lively rate 
and filling the place with dust. 

The Chinamen saw that the baby elephant was 
the sole cause of the mother wishing to enter. 
By belaboring it with sticks, and thrusting sharp 
instruments into its hide, they drove it to the 
entrance, within reach of the old one’s trunk. 

Taking a half-hitch around the little elephant’s 
right fore-leg, the fond mother yanked it out of 
the cellar without the least trouble. But the 
baby elephant was as obstinate as a spoiled child, 
and evinced a determination not to go home. 

Finally the old one flung her flexible trunk 
around the baby’s middle, and lifting him clear 
off the ground, marched deliberately back to the 
tent. Both animals were then securely chained, 
and there was no more trouble. The keeper 
says that young elephants are very fond of opi- 
um, and it is sometimes used to keep them quiet. 


———_+e—<—__<_——_ 
AN ADVENTURE. 

A remarkable story is told by a correspondent 
of the Saratogian, writing from Conklingville, 
N. Y. If the story is founded on fact, and not 
evolved from the imagination of the writer, it is 
one of the strangest narratives of encounters 
with wild beasts that we ever read. In brief, it 
is as follows: 


A man by the name of George Hinckley was, 
on Friday night, February 25th, driving from 
Corinth to Conklingville, somewhat belated. 
There was no moon. He was ina light cutter, 
driving a spirited horse. It was about eleven 
o'clock, and he was nearly at his journey’s end. 
The road lay through some undergrowth of 
woods. 

While the horse was jogging along at a mod- 
erate trot, suddenly he stopped, threw his ears 
forward, gave a furious snort, and refused to go 
further. The driver urged him to go, and final- 
ly struck him with a halter, the strap end of 
which was tied to the cutter, in order to prevent 
its dropping out. 

The horse jumped forward in a frightened 
manner, but before he had taken three steps, a 
huge panther sprang from behind a low ever- 
green close by the track, and leaped into the 
entter. As it struck the cutter its fore-paws 
came with great force against Hinckley’s breast, 
and with one blow of its powerful nails the 
man’s clothing was stripped clean from his skin. 

Hinckley still held the halter, and, instine- 
tively, laid it with all his might over the head of 
his ilant. By one of the blows the headstall 
was passed over the panther’s head. It being a 
slipping noose, the next effort to strike drew the 
noose tight about the panther’s neck. Then a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight ensued, 

The man struggled to throw off the beast, but 
sneceeded only so far as to prevent it from fas- 
tening its jaws upon his now bare neck. The 





through and through, the flowing blood only 
making the animal more furious. 

With his strong right arm Hinckley tightened 
the slipping noose about the animal’s throat. 
So tightly was it drawn by that strength which 
comes of desperation that the panther was choked 
so that it let go its hold on the man’s arm and 
gasped, at the same time stripping its victim’s 
clothing and lacerating his skin with sharp claws. | 

With the first spring of the panther, aecompa- 
nied as it was with a fierce grow], the horse took 
fright and ran at full speed, every leap fairly 
lifting the cutter from the track. Thus, while 
Hinckley was struggling for life in the cutter, 
the horse was running away. But the running 
away of the horse proved to be the salvation of 
the driver; for in making a short turn in the 
| road the cutter was overturned, dumping driver 
and panther out upon the frozen snow. 

The moment they struck earth, however, they 
parted company. One end of the halter being 
fastened to the cutter and the other end tight 
about the wild animal’s neck, the panther was 
dragged after the flying steed, its body jumping 
and bounding along the road. The running 
away of the horse saved Mr. Hinckley’s life. He 
was left by the roadside, whence he found his 
| way toafarm-house. The horse ran till he got 
| loose from the cutter, and then he went to Conk- 
lingville. The cutter, badly shattered, was 
found half a mile from the spot where the pan- 
ther leaped from behind the bush. The animal 
was dead, choked to death, and badly bruised. 


+o, ——.- 


DON’T LEAVE THE FARM. 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you, 
Come near, I would whisper it low— 
You are thinking of leaving the homestead! 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 
The city has many attractions! 
But think of the vices and sins, 
When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How downward the course soon begins. 


You talk of the mines of Australia, 
They’re wealthy in gold, without doubt, 
But, ah! there is gold on the farm, boys, 
If only you'll shovel it out. 
The mercantile life is a hazard, 
The goods are first high and then low. 
Better risk the old farm a while longer; 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 


The great stirring world has inducements; 

There is many a busy mart; 

But wealth is not made in a day, boys, 
Don’t be ina hurry to start! 

The bankers and brokers are wealthy, 
They take in their thousands or so: 

Ah! think of the frauds and deceptions— 
Don’t be in a hurry to go! 





The farm is the safest and surest, 
The orchards are loaded to-day, 

You’re free as the air of the mountains, 
And monarch of all you survey; 

Better stay on the farm a while longer, 
Though profits should come rather slow; 

Remember you’ve nothing to risk, boys; 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 





Sea 
A MOSLEM UNIVERSITY. 


There are four hundred mosques in Cairo, 
writes Charles Warren Stoddard to the Chroni- 
cle of San Francisco. These mosques are never 
repaired. Once dedicated to Allah, they are fre- 
quented so long as they are tenable, and then 
they are suffered to crumble away, for it is the 
will of God, and no Moslem ever dreams of op- 
posing it. Formerly the foreigner was not pér- 
mitted to visit the mosques, or to pass in front of 
some of them. Now, with an order from his 
Consulate, he may enter and explore any part of 
them, and the Christian-haters will not scorn to 
recieve a fee from him at the door. You put off 
your shoes, unless you have an extra pair to slip 
on over those you chance to be in, for no one is 
permitted to cross the threshold without first 
shaking the dust of the wicked world from his 
feet. 

Mr. Stoddard thus describes the Az-har, the 
mosque which is the famous university of the 
Orient, and one of the wonders of Cairo: 


Imagine an immense court surrounded by four 
hundred columns of porphyry, marble and gran- 
ite taken from the ancient temples of Egypt. 
On the Mecca side of the court is the place of 
prayer; the other three sides are partitioned off 
and allotted to students from various parts of the 
East. 

There is a separate apartment allotted to each 
province, and a library for the use of the stu- 
dents is in each apartment. 
here, sleep under the portico—such as are not 
residents of Cairo—study in the schools and re- 
cite to the master at the foot of one of the col- 
wnns. 

Knowledge is difficult in the Az-har. Moham- 
med Ali deprived the university of its properties, 
and now not one of the three hundred and four- 
teen professors receives a farthing for his salary, 
but is obliged to make his living by private 
teaching, book copying, ete. 

The ten thousand students pay nothing for 
their instruction, but board themselves and make 
what they can by writing letters for the illiterate, 
receiving whatever is offered them in charity 
and going hungry the rest of the time. 

There are students from every part of the East, 
ten thousand of them, all studying out loud, all 
squatting on the pavement in swarms, that 
thicken around each of the columns, where the 
| professor, with stick in hand and within hearing 
| distance of half-a-dozen other professors, man- 
| ages to pick out the right answers to their ques- 

tions from the perpetual thunder of those ten 
thousand voices. 

The university is a power in the land, and 
while they are opposed to the fanaticism of their 
people, and even ridicule many of the barbarous 








practices of the dervishes, they with one ac-' 


The students live | 
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upon them with the assistance of an armed offi- 
cer of the police, and without whose aid it would 
be impossible to enter the Az-har, and unsafe to 
attempt it quite alone. 


cone 
WHAT DIME NOVELS DID. 


One night, a policeman of Omaha, Neb, 
found at the telegraph-office a boy crying. His 
name was Thomas Darkin. He had run awa, 
from New York to seek his fortune. The for- 
tune had not been found, and, penniless, he had 
telegraphed home for money. He was waiting 
foran answer. It came in an order to arrest 
and send him home. This is the story as told 
by the Omaha Blade: 


It seems that the boy, who is a bright youth, 
had, according to his own story, been accus- 
tomed to read dime novels and sensational sto- 
ries during his leisure time in his father’s store, 
and, becoming fascinated with the thrilling ad- 
ventures therein graphically depicted, he deter- 
mined to start out in the world in quest of for- 
tune and adventure. 

He left home with forty-two dollars in money, 
a portion of which he paid out for railroad fare, 
and the remainder was stolen from him on the 
cars in Iowa. On his arrival in Omaha, he 
found himself dead-broke. 
| Thus far he had had adventures enough to 
| suit him, and becoming convinced that the actu- 

|al experience of these things is not as pleasant 

as it is to read about them in print, he concluded 
|to return home. He therefore pawned his re- 
| volver, with which he had armed himself, for 
| two dollars and a half, and used the money to 
| telegraph home. 


Tommy read trash, and was led astray. He 
was fortunate in being arrested before he had 
wandered off beyond recovery. The moral is 
very clear: Keep poisoned reading out of the 
family. 

——————_— +o 


CUNNING OF THE ADDER. 


A correspondent of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
states that, over thirty years ago, in Leeds, 
Greene County, N. Y., his attention was one day 
attracted by the plaintive cry of a cat. 


Looking into a garden, an adder was scen 
near the cat. The cat seemed to be paralyzed 
by fear of the adder. She kept up the plaintive 
cry, as if in great distress, but did not take her 
eye off the serpent, or make any attempt to at- 
tack or escape. Soon the snake saw that human 
eyes were observing him, and he commenced to 
crawl slowly away. ‘I then,’’ continued the 
writer of the narrative, ‘concluded to release the 
cat from its trouble. I took a garden rake and 
put it on the snake’s back, and held it without 
hurting it. As soon asI had the snake fast in 
this position, it raised its head, flattened it out, 
and blew, making a hissing noise, and some- 
thing resembling breath or steam came from its 
mouth. When that was exhausted I removed 
| the rake, and the adder turned over on its back, 
| lying as if dead. With the rake I turned it cover 
| on its belly again, but it immediately turned 
| onits back. This was repeated several times. 
At last it was taken out of the garden, laid in 
the road, and we all retired to watch its move- 
ments. It commenced to raise and turn its head 
slowly (looking about all the while) until entirely 
on its belly, and started at full speed for a little 
pool of water in the road, from which it was 
raked out and dispatched.” 





+> 
> 





A DOCTOR DOSED. 


A witness who wants very much to retort upon 
the lawyers, or reflect upon them, must take 
care and not do it too bluntly in court. An Eng- 
lishman recently found it rather costly to do so. 


At the Scarborough County Court, Dr. Rablah, 
physician, practising at Scarborough, sued a 
number of persons for various sums due to him 
| for medical attendance. In the course of the 
, hearing of one of the cases, Dr. Rablah, in reply 

to Mr. Williamson, who was engaged to conduct 
the defendant's case, made use of the remark,— 
“I go in for honesty; you lawyers do not.” 
The judge (Mr. F. A. Bedwell), addressing the 
plaintiff, said, ‘‘How dare you have the audacity 
| to make such a remark in a court of justice? It 
| is an offence for which I have the power to com- 
mit you to York Castle for contempt of court, 
but instead of doing this I shall fine you £5, and 
you will be detained in custody until the money 
| is paid.” 

Dr. Rablah made two attempts to get out 
of court, and at the second attempt he was 
warned by the judge that if he persisted in try- 
ing to leave court he would increase the fine. 
The money was eventually brought to the court, 
and the doctor was released. 





- —-—_—+@e—____—__ 


THE COLD SUMMER. 


Sixty years ago occurred ‘‘the year without a 
summer.” 


Frost occurred in every month of the year 
1816. Ice formed half an inch thick in May; 
snow fell to the depth of ten inches in Vermont, 
| Seven in Maine, three in the interior of New 
| York, and also in Massachusetts, in June; ice 
| was formed of the thickness of common window- 
| glass throughout New England, New York and 
some parts of Pennsylvania, on the 5th of July; 
Indian corn was so frozen that the greater part 
was cut down and dried for fodder in August. 
The farmers supplied themselves from the corn 
produced in 1815 for the seed of the spring of 1817. 
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YU s6i = Von (yg \ 
(CHILDRENS COLUMN) 


WHAT IS IT WORTH? 
“What is it worth?” asked a mother one day, 
As she interrupted her children’s play 
To make the bargain—for well she knew 
It wa3 not an easy task to do. 












The boy looked down—for a moment lost 

In calculating the extra cost 

Of time and strength, for he seldom thought 
Of granting favors that were not bought. 
For a trifling sum it would never pay 

To sell his freedom, or leave his play, 

So he named the price of a costly toy 

That had snared the heart of this lazy boy. 


| 


The little sister, with smiling face, 

Had quickly crept to the warm embrace 

Of mother’s arms, as she whispered clear, 

“Now what do you think it is worth, my dear?” 


Never a thought did the maiden give 

To dollars or cents that she might receive; 
Whatever duties her hands engage 

Would leave her still on the debtor’s page. 


So looking up with a glance of mirth, 
She said it over, “‘*What is it worth ?’ 
My service with money you ne’er can pay, 
I'll do it for love, mother, right away!” 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
ne 
For the Companion. 

ROB’S TEA-PARTY. 

Robinson Littlefield Slater! Is not that a long 
name? You would expect to see some grand 
and imposing person answer to it, and I am} 
sure you could not help smiling when little fair- 
haired Rob, in his kilt skirts, rose before your 
eyes. 

Rob, or at the most, Robin, seems long 
enough for such a little fellow, and that is what 
we call him except when papa says, “little 
pickle,”’ as he does when Rob is naughty. 

“Don’t oo mean sweet pickle, papa dear?”’ one 
day asked Rob, with a thought of the peaches he 
liked to see on the dinner-table; and papa had 
to smile down on the small pleading face, al- 
though he did not like the naughtiness any bet- 
ter for his boy’s funny speech. 

“I’m ’vited out to tea,’’ said Robin, with great 
pride. “Folks think I’m a big boy, and don’t 
ask mamma or anybody to come and take care 
of me. 

“I’m going all alone to take tea with the free 
Miss Pendergasts!”’ 

“And are going to be the best boy!” 
mamma, kissing him. 


said 











“Of course. Mustn’t ask for more ’an free 
helps of cake, must 1?” 

“No, indeed,”’ said mamma. 

In his new brown kilt, with white collar, and 
a mite of a red-bordered handkerchief sticking 
out of his breast pocket, Rob looked attractive 
enough to kiss, and so thought the Misses Pen- 
dergast as they received him in a body at their 
front door. 


| only black,’’ mused Rob, his eyes roaming from 
Arethusa to Dandy, and then around the room. 
| A bottle of ink stood on the shelf by the clock; 
| Rob climbed up, took it down, and in a moment 


| rubbing the black fluid into her white and yellow 


|ing, at different sides of the room, while the 


THE YOUTH'S 


ty’s was a huge gray one, named Christopher; | 
Miss Phemie rejoiced in a yellow and white 
Arethusa; and Miss Hetty petted a large black 
fellow called Dandy. 

The cats were wonderfully well-mannered. 


They sat on the hearth-rug during tea, and did; And May and I play there, and Ruth and Luey fol- | 


not beg for food at all, knowing that their turn | 


came later. 


“I'd just as soon take another tart,”’ said Rob, | Cosey Hollow is a cup, a “punch bowl” they call it, 


when the last crumb of his third one had disap- | 
peared. ‘“I’d just as soon eat two more, and I 
want to be sick and have the doctor!”’ 

But the Misses Pendergast wisely did not take 
this mild hint, and Rob had no more tarts, but 


Firelight aud sunlight shine in Cosey Hollow, 


And “all the king’s oxen’”’ could never, never hau it, | 


COMPANION. 


COSEY HOLLOW. 


For the Companion, | 
| 


For red leaves and gold leaves light and warm us 
too, 


low, 
And we all four are gay there the long day through. 


Fringed about its brim with maple, beech and 
thorn, 


For papa says "twas set there when hazel hill was 
born, | 


was told he might get down and feed the cats, | Obs the good times we have there!—the squirrels | 


while the ladies cleared the table and carried 


| the dishes out to the sink in the small kitchen. 


“Shall we leave him in there?’ asked Miss 
Phemie. | 

“Pretty lamb! he is watching the cats as quiet | 
as need be; let him alone,’’ said Miss Minty, 
peeping in at the door. 

Robin was watching the cats, and meditating 
on what would never have entered any other 
head than his,—that Arethusa was just the size 
of Dandy, and very like him in all but color, 

“They would do ’zactly for twins if she was 


half the contents was poured over Arethusa’s 
back, and a pair of mischievous little hands were 


fur. Such a mess as met the eyes of the Misses 
Pendergast when they came in! Christopher 
and Dandy were arching their backs and growl- 


inky Arethusa struggled in Rob’s grasp, and a 
black pool was soaking into the neat rag carpet. 








“p thd 


tobinson Slater!’’ gasped Miss Phemie. 
| “Littlefield, too,—that’s in my name,’ said 
Rob, exlinly. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to have two 
jof your cats twins, Miss Pendergast? Oh/— 
don’t you s’pose my mamma’d like to have me 
come home now?” 
Miss Phemie thought she would, and took him 
there speedily. 
“Twas some good,’”? whimpered Rob, as he 
saw mamma’s grave look at the spotted kilt suit 
and the blackened hands. 


“He was a lamb—until after tea,” said Miss 


know about them, | 
And they frisk and flirt above us, and chatter in | 
their glee, | 


| The darlings; now the birds are gone we could not 
| 


do without them, | 
Though they do fling us “shams” in a manner sad 
to see. 


A pretty little brown shell fair enough to view, 
But the kernel is a mockery, and though we're al- 
ways trying, 


| 
For we hear a tiny nut tap, and fly to find it lying | 
| 


May’s house is in the maples with scarlet flags above 
her, | 
And mine is sweet and odorous beneath the cedar | 
shade, | 
And Ruth’s a rocky castle, where 
princely lover, 
Comes every day to vivify the poor enchanted 
maid. 





a brave and 


And Lucy is a minister who eloquently preaches, 
And we go and sit sedately in the church where 
she presides, 
Below the lofty fir tree the spire of which upreaches 
Higher, we think, than any spire in all the world 
besides. 


Oh, gayly goes the day, down deep in Cosey Hollow, 

Where our carpet and our tapestry are bright as 

coals aglow, 
And the gold falls so fast that in riches we do wal- 
low— 

Four romping little merry hearts waiting for the 

snow. ANNA Boynton. 
—____ ~~ —___— 
For the Companion, 
GYP AND SNIP. 

My brother had a large, jet-black Newfound- 
land dog, that he named Gyp, and I had a milk- 
white cat, that I called Snip. 

Gyp and Snip were the best of friends, and 
when there were no squirrels to be chased, or 
mice to be caught, they would play together from 
morning until night. 

It was a great amusement for my brother to 
secure Snip upon Gyp’s back, and then march 
him up and down the yard, 

At length, Snip became so accustomed to these | 
rides that she did not need to be secured, nor 
was it longer necessary for my brother to say to 
Gyp, ‘Forward march,’’? when she was placed 
upon his back. 

We lived upon the bank of a river, and often 
went out in my brother’s canoe, always accom- 
panied by Gyp. 

At one time I insisted upon taking Snip with 
me, and prevailed upon my brother to fasten 
Gyp to the boat, and let him swim with Snip se- 
cured to his back. 








Phemie, relenting. 

“Tam sorry he was so naughty, and he shall 
make amends, or I will for him,’’ said mamma. 

So she sent the Pendergasts a pretty red and 
green carpet next day, to replace the ruined one, 
and Rob went without pudding, or pennies to 
buy candy, for a whole month after, to help him 
remember. 

He is forgiven by the three old ladies, and | 
sometimes visits them now; but he has never | 
been asked to tea again, and all the cats run | 
away growling when they see him enter the 
door. C. A. G. 














Bos 


“Hope you're all pretty well,” said Rob, | 
grandly. “My mamma sent her compligards— | 
no, her regardments to you, and says if I don’t | 
behave you must correct me; only 7d just as | 
soon you wouldn’t, you know,’’ added he, with | 
great frankness. | 

For a time, however, there seemed to be no 
need of correction. Rob submitted to be kissed 
with good grace, answered all questions politely, | 
looked at the pictures in a pile of old magazines 
With great interest, and stroked the pet cats so 
gently as to win much approval, 

Each Miss Pendergast owned a cat; Miss Min- | 
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“HUM, SWEET HUM!” 


He did so, but no sooner was the dog in deep 
water than Snip commenced spitting and scratch- 
ing poor Gyp, who was entirely at the mercy of 
the pack that was fastened to his back. 

My brother’s indignation knew no bounds. 
“Scratching him in that way,” he said, ‘‘when 
he’s carrying her safely! I wish Gyp’s back was 
far enough under water to drown her.” 

Vexed that her paws must be wet, and per- 
haps afraid of the water, Snip had it all her own 
way until we reached the shore, and she was re- 
leased. 

Gyp then sought his revenge. Seizing Snip 
by the back of the neck, he shook her as he 
would shake a woodchuck that he had driven 
from its hole. 

“O brother, make him let go!”’ I said. 

“No,” said he, “it’s Gyp’s turn now. Let him 
do his duty.” . 

Both Gyp and Snip had wounds to be dressed 
that night, and from that time they would never | 
be friends. Mary MONTREAL, | 


li ee 
A GOOD PRAYER. 

A little African was one day heard to pray 
thus: ‘‘Lord Jesus, my heart bad too much; me 
want to love you, me want to serve you; but my 
bad heart will not let me. O Lord Jesus, me | 
can’t make me good. Take away dis bad heart, 
give me new heart. O Lord Jesus, me sin ebery 





day. Forgive mysin. O Lord Jesus, let me sin 
no more.”’ 





‘Ask, and it shall be given you.” 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i, 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
My first the beginning of every verse, 
My second a weapon of might; 
My third is nothing less than a purse, 
My next a flower bright. 
My fifth we’re always sure todo _ 
Whenever we have a seventh in view; 
While my eighth is never in sight. 


2. 
WORD DEFINITIONS, 


ZYX. 


(To find the words defined, annex a letter to the first 


We find they never drop one that by any means | word to form the second, and pretix a letter to the second 
will do. | word to form the third, as—air, airy, hairy.) 


A vessel. 
What the unprinei- 


A game. 
A beverage. 


A fold of a string. 
A waterproof, 


pled might do. 


A metal. A slight coloring. A certain task. 

A girl’s name. Always. A disease. 

A preposition. Todrag. To put away. 

A part of the twenty-four hours. Smooth, A 
Period of time. Old. Fumed. 

A falsehood. A legal claim. A stranger. 


8, E. H. 
3. 
A VARIETY OF “NUTS TO CRACK.” 


| number. 





ELDERKIN. 


ONCE ON.A TIME, 
(The endings of these lines all rhyme.) 
EXAMPLE.—Once on a time a certain —— (train) 
sSrought home aman: I can’t - , (refrain) 
I must present him, and —— (arraign) 
Your wisdom to unknot my —— (skein.) 
This man was not a Turk or —; 


He came not from Peru or —; 
He did not seem like Job or —; 
He was not glorious or ——; 


Between a wigwam and a —— 

He lived; between a sill and —— 

He stood for height; his neck a —— 
Required that suits nor toad nor —, 


I spied him when the misty —— 
Between us showed a look of —— 
On his brown cheek. “Was it the —,” 
I asked, “that gave you such a ——?”’ 
He gravely smiled: “O that were —— 
To shake me so; I might have —— 
In that same case from here to —, 
And all were right. But on the —~-— 
’Twas just as I came toward the —— — 
My peering eye discerned the —-.” 
“That,” I replied, “is not a —.” 
“Ts not?” he answered ; “it has —— 
The best I loved: now I — 
With none to toil for or —, 
Why should I work for gold or ——! 
What recompense to me were ——°?” 
“Poor man!” I cried, “you wouldn't —, 
I’m sure; you couldn’t; or —— 
Of what isn’t?”? In quick —— 
He struck at me; his fiery —- 
Rose up; I couldn't quite — 
Response ; I threatened bar and —, 
Broomstick and bludgeon, birch and —, 
He raved, and stormed, till such a— 
I thought would end in fatal — 
To one or other. But the —— 
Of words was all; no vital —. 
Was smnitten. Which of us was —. 

Kk. L. E. 





Conundrums. 


Why should doctors be less liable than others to 
be sick on the ocean? Because they are more used 
to see sickness. 

Why is a dog’s tail like the heart of a tree? 
cause it is farthest from the bark. 

Why does a person who is poorly lose his seuse of 
touch? Because he don’t feel well. 


Be- 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1, Slate, kite, pens, top, reader, speller, paper, 
ink, marbles, atlas, blotter, sachel, eraser, bat, pen- 
cil, sponge, crayons, ball, grammar. 

2. Behead, befall, betray, beware, belief, benign, 
bewitch, beaten. 

3. Whew, Aria, Seas, Hugh, I, Noon, Gig, Tacit, 
O, Nation. WASHINGTON, 

4, Mr. Smith lying at the point of Death, his 
friends and relatives called in Dr. Short, who in 
writing to Dr. Long, implored his assistance. 

On the arrival of Dr. Long, he thought it his duty, 
under the circumstances, to change the treatmeutof 
Dr. Short and so between Dr. Short and Dr. Long, 
poor Mr. Smith died. 

5. Black antimony, borax, catechu, crowfoot, flag- 
root, foxglove, hartshorn, mandrake, opodeldoc 
potash, 
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THE INDIAN WAR, 

One of the common jokes at the present time is 
this conundrum, “What is the difference between 
now and a hundred years ago?’’ The answer is, “A 
century ago our fathers were whipping John Bull, 
and now Sitting Bull is whipping us.” There is too 
much truth in thesarcasm,. A band of Sioux Indians 
has defied the power of the United States, has defeat- 
ed the army sent against it, and when a large and 
well-appointed force was despatched to hem in the 
Indians and cut them off, the red-skins won another 
victory by eluding and escaping the troops. 

The proper season for military operations in that 
wild country has passed. Winter is near, and the 
campaign must be postponed untilspring. The only 
victory our soldiers can boast, is the capture of an 
abandoned camp. 

This appears humiliating, but it is no more than 
is deserved. This war is an unjust one. The Unit- 
ed States government had agreed that the Sioux 
Indians should possess and live upon certain lands. 
Some of onr people found, or thought they found, 
that these lands contained mineral wealth, and for 
this reason the Indians were ordered to remove to 
another “reservation.”” They refused, and the war 
was the result. There are one or two other minor 
excuses given for fighting the Sioux, but they are 
such a3 would not have been mentioned if the greed 
for gold had not prompted a desire for their territo- 
ry. Avarice is at the bottom of our cause, The 
United States would not dare to attack a strong or a 
civilized people without better reasons, for the 
whole world would condemn the act. Of course 
our soldicrs will win in the end, but will not the vic- 
tory be at the expense of the national honor? 

— 
WONDERFUL RESCUE, 
What Campbell said of Britannia may by merely 


changing the pronoun be truly said of the South Sea 
Islanders,— 


“Their march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Their ‘home is on the deep. 


They take to the water when infants, and are quite 
as much at ease in itasonland. The South Aus- 
tralian Advertiser reports an incident, during the 
voyage of the schooner Na Marole from Fremantle, 
which illustrates this fact: 


The schooner was running at the rate of ten knots 
per hour before a heavy westerly gale, when the 
alarm was given of a man overboard. One of the 
South Sea Islanders had been relieved from the 
wheel, and in a heavy pair of boots and an oilskin 
coat, was going forward when he was knocked over- 
board by a sea which came over the side. The waves 
were running mountainously as he dropped astern, 
but the report was no sooner made than the schoon- 
er was rounded to, in the bare hope of saving the 
unfortunate man, 

She came to the wind under a press of sail, made 
a short reach, and was soon about on the other tack. 
To judge of the time on such occasions is difficult, 
but the master considers that a quarter of an hour 
elapsed before the ace tgge where the man was lost 
overboard was regained. A sharp lookout was kept, 
and on heading over an immense sea the voice of 
the man was heard above the roar of the gale. The 
way of the craft was at once stopped, and the man 
swam upto the side and was taken on board. He 
had thrown off the heavy boots, but brought his oil- 
skin coat back. 


a ~ = 
A STREET-CAR INCIDENT. 


An act of courage on the part of two ladies is thus 
told by the Commercial, of Wilmington, Del.: 


A few evenings ago, two ladies of refined society 
in this city were riding in the same street-car on the 
avenue with a drunken man and his wife, and a 
rather timid girl who did not belong to either party. 
The man was quite profane, and his wife repeatedly 
urged him to be quiet, as he was producing fear in 
the minds of the adies i in the car. 

Finally he appealed to them to know if such was 
the case, and being answered in the negative, he re- 
sumed his swearing, his wife still pleading with him 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








struck her, when one of the ladies rose to her feet 
and informed him that he must not do so again. 
The man also rose and threatened to strike the Tady, 
but cowered, drunk as he was, under her courageous 
defiance. 

When he had taken his seat, the lady went to the 
driver of the car and demanded that the man be put 
out. The driver timidly begged the lady to wait un- 
til he met an approaching car, that he might get as- 
sistance, but she declined, and seizing “the reins 
stopped the car and bade the driver do his duty. 
Zhe driver then seized the man, and while one of 
the ladies held open the car door, the ejection was 
performed, the other lady looking quietly on. The 
drunken man’s wife was retained in the car, which 
was now driven on, leaving the husband alone in 
the cold to seek his home as best he could, 
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FOUND THE HORSE, 


Possibly it puts one in closer sympathy with the 
brute creation to be nearly on a level with them in 
intellect. At least, this instance of a “‘fool’s wit” is 
a pattern in the artof making another’s case our 
own. Dr. Eggleston, the author, related it, and ap- 
plied it, in a recent Sunday school address in Indi- 
anapolis. 


A half-witted fellow—ora “natural,” as the Scotch 
would call him—found a missing horse, when all 
other search for him had failed, and a liberal reward 
had been offered for his recovery. On his es 
back the horse to his owner, the question was aske 
of the simple-minded fellow,— 

“Why, Sam, how came you to find the horse, when 
no one else could? 

“Wal, I just ’quired where the horse was seen 
last, and then I went thar, and sat on arock; and I 
just axed mysel’, if I was a horse, whar would I go, 
and what would Ido. And then L went and found 
him.” 

Sam’s putting himself in the horse’s i! in the 
simplicity of his feeble mind, enabled him to go to 
the horse and Jead him back to his right place again. 
It would be well if every Sunday “school teacher 
would ask himself, after Sam’s sort, “If I was a boy, 
how would I feel, and what would I want?” He 
would thus be far more likely to get a hold on those 
boys, and bring them along with him wherever he 
pleased to go. 

inanimate 


PETE’S COON-HUNT. 


The New Orleans Bulletin is responsible for this 
story, which is humorous, even if it is made up: 


Old Uncle Gus is not as young as he used to be, so 
when he went coon-hunting the other night, he took 
little Pete with him to carry the game. The dogs 
soon started a coon, who took to a small tree, which 
Pete climbed and shook him out of, when the dogs 
made short work of him. Pete tied the coon’s hind 
legs together, and, running a stick between them, 
slung him over his shoulder, head down. As coon- 
hunting was a matter of business with old Gus, and 
not of fun, they started home. 
As they were walking along, the coon, who had 
only been stunned, came to, and suddenly formed a 
violent attachment to Pete by seizing in his teetha 
prominent part of Pete’s body, which proceeding 
caused the boy to drop his stick and bounce into the 
air, with a yell that almost frightened old Gus out 
of his wits. When he struck the ground again, he 
didn’t stop to explain, but shot by old Gus like a 
quarter horse, the coon standing out at right angles 
from his body. The dogs started after Pete, and, as 
he whisked around a fence-corner, a big “‘yaller 
dorg’? made a snap at the coon and caught him. 
Pete kept on, but the coon stopped right there, and 
ashe struck the ground, a little piece of flesh anda 
strip of blue jean fell from his mouth. 
Pete wears very loose trousers now, and doesn’t 
care to hunt coons. 

en 


HOT HINDOSTAN, 


Writing from Calcutta, India, in 1837, Macaulay 
said, “We are annually baked four months, boiled 
four, and allowed four more to get cool in if we 
can, At this moment the sun is blazing like a fur- 
nace. The earth, soaked with oceans of rain, is 
steaming like a wet blanket. Vegetation is rotting 
allaround us. Insects and undertakers are the only 
living creatures that seem to enjoy the climate.” 
The year before, in May of 1836, he wrote, “One ex- 
ecrable effect the climate produces; it destroys all 
the works of man, with scarcely an exception. Steel 
rusts, razors lose their edge, thread decays, clothes 
fall to pieces, books moulder away and drop out of 
their bindings, plaster cracks, timber rots, matting 
isin shreds. The sun and the steam of this vast al- 
luvial tract, and the infinite army of white ants, 
make such havoc with buildings that a house re- 
quires complete repairing every three years.” 

This reminds us of what a wag in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser makes a travelled cockney 
say: 

“Twas a h’awful ’ot day 
When we rez uc hed Bombay 

They make ’em there and ‘is ‘Kiann;’ 
H’it’s the sun’s flerce rays 
H’on the H’indoos’ face 

As makes h’all the HW'indoos-tan.” 
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“I'M WAITING.” 


A writer in an English magazine tells of a cheer- 
ful old man, ninety years of age, who can see and 
hear as well as when he was twenty. 


“IT have much to be thankful for,” he said. “I 
toddle to church when the weather and the rheuma- 
tism will allow me, and I can hear the parson 
preach; and I can read by the fire in winter, or out 
n the sunshine in the long days of summer. I don’t 
seem to have grown old at all, only just put into 
from stress of weather, and I’m waiting, sir, 

*m waiting.” 

ee en 


“Pat,” said a builder to an Irishman engaged in 
carrying slate to the top of a four-story building 
“have you any houses in Gretand attallas this one?’ 
“Ya’as, me mother’s eabin.” ‘How many rooms 
had it?” “There was the ateing-room, the slaping- 
room, the kitchen-room and the pig- pen yavan, 
rooms.” ‘That’sastory,” saidthe builder, “Ya’ 
four stories,” said Pat. 
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WHILE two men were fishing on the Connecticut 
River at North Cromwell, on Saturday, a son of one 
of them waded into the river, and immediately on 
his appearance, asinall shark swam towards the boy, 
who fortunately escaped being “chawed up” by 
stepping aside. The shark ran head first into the 
bank, and stayed around for some hours, waiting for 





to desist, Growing tired of his wife’s entreaties, he 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Cages for Hand or Machine Use. 


Com. 





Try R. 8S. Clark's Mount Carmel Silk, 
Just put it to the test 
For length and streng th it boqenls all, 
nd tor elasticity th’ 
Enclose $1 15 in letter to CLaRK, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. shook ag free. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” | 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 











LA Can make $5 a day in their own city or 
town. Address ELLIS Manr’e Co., Waltham, Mass 
$5 to $2 ) per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
- }) OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. W rite at 
once to CoLLins & Co., 2 Clinton l’lace, N . ¥. 37 

$12 &. at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
[= Tree. TRUE & Co. » Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 

25 ‘Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, ee cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. —4t 


295 FANCY CARDS, 18 styles, 10 cts.; 20, no two 
he l0cts. GEO. LR co., Nassau, ) > ee 


CUSTER. eae Photoeragh ot of i late 
ot Custer, for two 3c stamps. NOV- 
ELTY CoO., 69 Church Street, New H: 

















aven, Ag 








5 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B.KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 





$ ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
great ae Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to 2 COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 





If you want the best selling | arti- 
ele in the world and a solid gold 


i S atent lever watch, free of cost, 


write at once toJ. BRIDE & CO., 767 Sroadway, 1 a 

YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol C ards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 

ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 ‘Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 50 

P laid, 30e. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Cz urd € Ses, 

10 and 15 cts. each. Standard Cc ‘ara Co., Brockton, Mass. 

PLATING! * Kniv 4 forks, oons, goblets, castors, 

&e., &c., re-pl: .e 


Address REYNOLDS 
BROS., 1604 Federal Street, Philadelphia, Penn. _—_ 














2 Dr FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 

cts; 30 Centennial or *Bon-ton C ards, with name, 20 
cts.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Showflake and Embossed, mixed, with eee 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. 


}E@ Sena atam for circular to"E. H. BOWSER 


PUZZLE &CO., 3d Avenue, Louisville, Ae 








to travel and sell our Old and Stanle MANUFACTURES. 
To dealers: no peddling. $75 PER MONTH, Hotel and 
8. A. GRANT &CO., 2, 4,6&8 Home St., Cincinnati, Oo oO. 
FOR 25 cts. wesend 
N EW Mv USIE pieces, words and music 
complete, as follows— 
are Saying, by Estabrooke,—Sottly Shine the Stars of Eve- 
ning, b insmore,—Parted from Our Dear Ones, Keller, 
by ‘Luche,—Marathon Polka, Dinsmore,—Eglinton Quick- 
step, Messe. All are elegantly printed. 
“NEW STYLE DIAMOND “VISITING _ 
50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 


ANEW DEPARTURE. ™ Lod te | 
gw. Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in person 
EIGHT new three-page 
Rainbow in the Clouds, by Danks,—What the Little Lips 
Joys of Youth, Waltz shag Mansfield,— Loretta Waltz, 
EXCELSIOR MUSIC CO., _Bostoy, MAss- 
any thing like them. 8. J. . SPEAR, Medfield, Mass, 21—13tp 





( THE BEST OFFER YET. 50 
Aicanos} % — Visiting Cards, ten tints, name 
finely printed, sent for 15 

25 Chromos, with name, 25 cts. 
Samples, outfit, etc., for 3 

AS. F. SEVERANCE, Brockton, Mass. Ss. 


“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vi 
7. The Centennial Printing | 
ress, 82 00. Complete Printing Ottice, 
00. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue | 
f of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. | 
= Price 10 cts. Circulars free. 


dD. W. W ATSON,’ 73 Cornhill, Boston, 
BIG PAY 






parent, 15 cts.; 
wanted. 
Address CH 


Agents 
tamp. 














to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
_ Terms free. Taylor & Co., Clev eland, 0. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PHNS. 


For sale by all Dealers. 





CAN'T BE BEAT, 22.2 'sio"two alike, | ° 


WE your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 


A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 
paper and 10 samples, for 3-ct.stamp. G.B. ULLMAN & 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow 


EUREKA INET. 
Forss Conte, THE oe EI UR hat A QABINE 1 aca 4 
tal trick—hand it to a person to open an 
smal needle stabs their finger every cree. 


t French bronze Pocket Pencil with 





oa Eureka Camera, shows vs persons or ob- 
pa 4h pe < or at your side. ee Bi y ‘Ss 
rpents Eggs, ¢ egg when ignitec proneen an im- 


mense serpent. 1 1 Centennial 1 Badge, beautiful “designs. 
The CABINET containing the five art icles sent -paid, for 
only 25cents. Address, Eureka Trick &N Roveity ( Co., 
39 Ann Street, New York. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 

For either of the following: 
SEND 60 Rare Foreign Stamps; the best Il- 
95 lustrated Stamp Cataiogues a good 


Rox 4614. 





FULL 
LISTS 


for Winter Flowers in the 
sent free to all. 


OCT. 12, 1876. 











“FORTHE HOUSE ¥ ~® 
The Autumn No. of 


Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, ang 
all bulbs and seeds for Fall planting in the Garden} and 


Yick’s Floral Guide, 


House, just published and 
Address 


41—lt JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. 


Y. 





expense of a new roof every ten or fi 








Agents Wanted. Correspondence invited. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your roofs last a lifetime, and save the 
fteen years. Jf 
can be done; if you use Slate Lawrie it will not only resist 
the effects of water and wind, but shield you from Fire, 


OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which 
neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. Old shingle 
roofs can be painted, looking much better, and lastin 
longer than new shingles w ithont the paint, for one-fourt 
the cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles it tills up 
the holes and pores, and gives anew substantial roof, that 
lasts for years. Curled or warped shingles it brings to 
their places and keeps them there. This paint requires no 
heating, is applied with a brush and very ornamental. It 
is chocolate color, when first applied, but changes to a uni- 
form slate color, and is to all intents and purposes slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 


the red color is the best paint in the world for durability. 
It has a heavy body, is easily applied, expands by heat, 
contracts by cold, dries slow and never cracks nor scales. 
One coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 


Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a specialty: 
Materials complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Rubber 
Roofing cost but about half the price of re-shingling. 
For Private houses, barns and buildings of all descri 
tions it is far superior to any other roofing in the world 
for convenience in laying, and combines the ornamental 
appearance, durability and fre-proof qualities of tin, at 
one-third the cost. No Tar or Gravel Used. 

“How to save re-shingling—s¢op leaks effectually and 

cheaply in_roofs of all kind: ds” a 100-page book free, 
Write to-day; mention Youtn’s Companion. 


New York Slate Roofing Co. eg 


oo Pe Contractors, $ Cedar Street, N. Y. 
—ztleow 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with 1 Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238) Main Street, Cincinnati, oO. 
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| VISITING CARDS, 10 styles, any 
name, in splendid card case, 25 cents. 
gents’ terms and samples with each 
_ order. We have every style. 10 
egant samples for stamp. F. 

$ - LOL MAN & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


4 Months on trial for 25 Cents. 


We will send the Great “Hard Times” Paper, the 


Cricket on the Hearth, 


four months on trial for onl - cts, A mammoth I6- vat 
Illustrated paper (size of aes Weekly), devoted to 
Literature, Romance, Useful Knowledge, Amusement, 
etc., etc. The best, cheapest and most popular paper pub- 
lished. One dollar per year, with choice of three premi- 
ums, or 75 cents without premium. Specimen copy for 
stamp. Send 25 cents for four_months’ trial, to F. M. 
LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


B.T. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 


) A, THADE MAR ly the pures! 








Tu 
skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, an prevent disease. 


Does away with all powders, chalk or other emolicnts. A cer- 
tain reveative of hatne itching, éc., in babies, the causes of 
half the crying and crossness byhood. Worth ten times its 
cost toevery mother and family in Christendom ; packed in mee 
of 12 cakes, Of 6 ozs. bos ni sent free to an, dress on receip! 
of $2.50, Address B. T. Babies. Ew YORE CITY. 
ar For Sale by all Druggists. “QA 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE 





GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 























tions. A. W. LOCKE, 75 Madison 


Stamp Albam; the Flags of all Na- 
CTs. Street, Chicago, Ill. 


a FREE. | 


WOODEN SHOES. ~ Dryest | 

and cheapest shoes made. | 
Samples by mail. Circulars free. 
Agents wanted. NOVELTY SHOE 
CO., Meadville, Pa. 


F. TRIFET 


99 COURT STREET, BOSTON 
oldest established dealer i ip 
OREIGN 





MASS., the 
AMPS 
Circulars, 3c. S< Catalogues, 25c. 


(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 28c; 
300 varieties, 8260. All stamps genuine. 


50 
40—2t 








alike, for 25 cts, post-naid. Price list for 3c 
ENTERPRISE CARD CO., 


NEATLY PRINTED CARDS, no three 
mp. , 
75 East Madison Street, Chicago, Mi. 








another chance at the boy. 


11 East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 


60 . CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
your name on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Saraples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 s vles. 
E. B. SovtHwortn & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31— 26t_ 


HUNT’S REMEDY 
KID THE CREAT NE 
NEY MEDIC] 





25 Transparent, (each 


ire remedy for Dropsy 


Kidneys, Bladder = ‘Urin 
Remedy is purely vege vegeta 
Bly for the above d 
bottle Keath y= Send to W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.I., for ilkustrat ed pamphle 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 





HE BOSTON LEDGER has ho continued of 
Sensational Stories. Eight large pages weekly. Old 








EVO LY E RS. 7 shot $3.00, 70 stylos. 111. Cat. free. 
WESTERN Gtw Works, Chicago, Ill. 


established and reliable. On 
t H 
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a irial 3 months for 50 cents. 
. CURTIS, Boston, Mass 

















